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EL GLOBO ROJO Yo Quiero Esa... 


The Bogetsé Conference of Political Leaders, which was 
planned at the Stanford Conference on Latin America 
(October 9--11, 1959), was held in the Colombian cap- 
ital a year later (October 24--29) under the chairman- 
ship of Carlos Lleras Restrepo. This issue of the HIS- 
PANIC AMERICAN REPORT carries a summary of the event, 

as well as a description of the political impasse in 
Colombian public life. The Conservative newspaper EL 
SIGLO ran this cartoon satirizing the rivalry between 
the two Liberal leaders,who are also cousins. Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, head of the Liberal party, has seized 
almost all the“balloons” and is demanding that President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo hand over to him the one remain- 
ing baltoan: the right to appoint his own ministers. 
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COMMENTARY 


Money Talks. Sandwiched between the San José de Costa Rica meeting at 
which Latin America gave the United States half-hearted support in its fight with 
Fidel Castro, and the United Nations meeting at which the U.S. Government hoped 
it could count on the votes of Latin America on critical issues, the Committee of 
21 met in Bogot4 to hear the good news that Latin American cooperation was to be 
rewarded with a U.S. grant of $500 million. Although the whole performance was 
viewed with cynicism by most Latin Americanobservers, Under Secretary of State 
C. Douglas Dillon distinguished himself with some plain talk of which we should 
hear more at inter-American meetings. The Latin American oligarchy, both the 
aristocrats and the arrivistes, refuse to make any substantial changes in the social 
structure of their countries, and then demand that the U.S. “imperialists” provide 
the finances to save their countries. Dillon properly requested that the Latin 
American republics themselves create the necessary economic leverage by revis- 
ing their tax structure so that their burden be comparable to that of the U.S. tax- 
payer. Such talk is received with vocal hostility by Latin Americans, but inter- 
Americanism does not consist of exchanging pleasantries and distributing cash. 





The Power Struggle in Colombia. Political life, indeed the conduct of public 
affairs, have been paralyzed in Colombia by a conflict of ambitions which only the 
prestige of President Alberto Lleras Camargo has prevented from breaking out 
into violent discord. Among the most ambitious Colombians is Liberal leader 
Carlos Lleras Restrepo, who has been vigorously nibbling away at the power of his 
cousin the President. Many cartoons in Colombian newspapers have satirized the 
rivalry between the two Liberal leaders Lleras. In this issue of the Hispanic 





American Report we reproduce a typical cartoon from the Conservative newspa- 
per El Siglo. Carlos Lleras Restrepo has collected no less than nine balloons: 
The "Revista Lerner" is a reference to the proposed journal of the Sociedad Eco- 
n6mica de Amigos del Pafs, of which Lleras Restrepo is president; he hopes to 
publish this journal with the help of the Argentine publishing house Lerner. While 
Lleras Camargo is President of the Republic, Lleras Restrepo is designado, i.e. 
he is the one who would replace the President should the latter disappear from his 
office before the end of his term. Lleras Restrepo is also the undisputed head of 
the Liberal Party; he has the jefatura Gnica. He is a Senator and was chairman 
of the Comité Agrario, which prepared the report on agrarian reform. He was 
chairman of the Seminario de Lfderes, the conference of Latin American political 
leaders planned by the Hispanic American Society. He is president of the Celanese 
Company of Colombia and a member of the board of the French Bank. Not satisfied 
with all this, he is demanding that President Lleras Camargo give up his autono- 
mfa presidencial, i.e. his right to name his own ministers. Note in the cartoon 
Lleras Camargo's look of surprise and dismay. It is little wonder that Bogot& 
has been full of rumors that the President, tired of the political struggle, would 
go abroad and announce his resignation. It would be a tragedy if Colombia lost the 
services of Alberto Lleras Camargo. 











The Truth? Not the Whole Truth, and Something Other than the Truth. 
Latin American attacks on the distortions of the U.S. press and news agencies 
are grossly unfair, but U.S. reporting on Central American events recently has 
been conspicuously bad. There is disagreement as to whether this should be at- 
tributed to ignorance or to a desire to suppress news which the power elite of this 
country dislikes. In part both explanations are true. The revelations in the last 
issue of the Hispanic American Report concerning the Retalhuleu base caused a 
flurry in this country, throughout Latin America, and even in Europe. The Nation 
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devoted editorials to the subject in its issues of November 19, December 3 and 
December 10. Yet none of the major newspapers chose to look into the matter 
seriously except the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which sent Richard Dudman to 
Guatemala, where he was able to confirm much of what the Hispanic American 
Report had said. Given the necessary modus operandi of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, it is difficult to report accurately on its part in the affair. Yet we have 
from reliable and trained observers in Florida the location of the U.S. government 
airports and equipment used in flying potential guerrillas to Guatemala, and a de- 
scription of how the pickups are made. Incidentally, not all are angry Cuban exiles; 
many are soldiers of fortune. Everyone has properly asked how a bankrupt govern- 
ment like that of Guatemala, which is obliged to cut the budgets of its most important 
departments, could possibly afford the huge sums necessary for a venture of this 
kind. On Friday, November 18, Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., Inspector General of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, addressed the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco. 
In the question period, someone (not an agent of the Hispanic American Report!) 
asked this question: "Professor Hilton of Stanford appears to believe a training 
base in Guatemala is financed by the United States for an attack on Castro. He says, 
'If the CIA is behind this and gets caught, it will be a black day for the United States. ' 
Is this true?" After a long pause, Mr. Kirkpatrick replied: "It will be a black day 
if we are found out."" This little joke was greeted with peals of laughter, but it is 

not without its significance. 











It may be that in the nasty world in which we live, and in order to meet the 
Communist menace in Cuba, we have to fight fire with fire. It may also be that we 
cannot expect to be informed honestly on these things. At least we should be intel- 
ligent enough to realize that we are not being informed about vital issues. How far 
has the world retreated from the ideal of open diplomacy! 


What is unpardonable is that the press should commit sins of commission as 
well as of omission. Essentially, the corrupt societies of Guatemala and Nicara- 
gua are like Cuba on the eve of Fidel Castro. Like Batista's Cuba, the governments 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua have the support of the United States. The recent re- 
volt in Guatemala was led by young Army officers who are neither fidelistas nor 
anti-American. It is significant that the moderate very pro-U.S. newspaper El 
Imparcial was suspended for eight days and the Assistant Editor Ramén Blanco 
forced to go into hiding. Not even the State Department has supported the story 
that the revolt was led by Cuban invaders. 


What is stupid is that the U.S. Government should move a fleet in the Carib- 
bean and then withdraw it at the behest of the governments of Ydfgoras Fuentes and 
the Somozas. Had this been done at the request of the Organization of American 
States (which was bypassed) or of the leaders of some of the great countries of 
Latin America, there would have been few protests; but for the Giant of the North 
to justify major moves by saying that it was following the instructions of two pyg- 
mies moved the whole continent to a mixture of anger and derision. Fortunately, 
we did not follow Ydfgoras' suggestion that we undertake a Korea-type action in 
Cuba, thus justifying Castro's accusations that he is more sinned against than sin- 
ning. 


The likelihood of a Caribbean Korea seems to have receded, at least tempo- 
rarily. The sharp questioning caused by the reports in this journal created an 
atmosphere quite unsuitable for such a venture. Moreover, the U.S. fiscal prob- 


(Continued on p. 732) 
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SPAIN 


Khrushchev Attack on Spain. Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev included 
an attack on the regime of Generalissimo Francisco Franco in his series of bellig- 
erent statements against the West during the October meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. The issue arose during a discussion of the Chinese 
question, which Khrushchev interrupted to belittle the United States for supporting 
Franco, and also to insult the Caudillo himself, calling him among other things a 
"hangman." José Félix de Lequerica, Spain's representative to the United Nations, 
answered that Khrushchev tried to prevent new nations from cooperating with the 
Western bloc, and in specific reference to his own country he said since Spain itself 
lacked decisive military force, it cooperated by showing full confidence in the coun- 
tries which served its cause, and that it would aid the West by all practical and con- 
crete means--a clear reference to the Strategic Air Command bases maintained in 
Spain by the United States. The Soviet Premier was not present when Lequerica 
made his answer. Espafia Independiente, an anti- Franco radio station in Prague, 
called Khrushchev's statements a "valiant defense of the Spanish people" and a 
"valuable aid to Spanish democrats" who were fighting the regime. 





New Decree Regarding Subversion. On October 6 the government published 
a decree redefining subversive activities and establishing the penalties for them. 
Severe punishment and even the death penalty could be imposed on persons con- 
victed of conspiracy, the publication of subversive material, or participation in 
strikes or sabotage. The decree stated that the treasonable acts would be treated 
as though persons had been killed as a result, and that this justified the death pen- 
alty. Possible exemption from punishment would be granted to those who either 
informed on the acts before they were committed or aided in the capture of sub- 
versive individuals. 





Decree on Emigration. In order to halt the clandestine emigration of Spanish 
workers to other European countries, the Spanish Government in September re- 
leased a new decree regarding the legal method of procedure through which all 
workers were to proceed. The sole legal channel through which emigration was au- 
thorized was the Spanish Institute of Emigration, but the amount of red tape involved 
had apparently caused many workers to adopt clandestine but more rapid means. 
The decree told of the benefits the Institute afforded in such matters as transporta- 
tion and diplomatic protection. The document also warned of the dangers facing un- 
skilled workers who might not be able to find work abroad after having left Spain 
illegally and who, as a result, might find themselves stranded in a foreign country. 
A sharp warning was issued against falsifying papers or leaving the country by clan- 
destine means: individuals caught living illegally abroad faced repatriation and pun- 
ishment. 





Agricultural Survey. Heavy rains late in the season not only impeded the 
grape harvest and the sowing of grain but also caused floods in the northern part 
of the country. In Burgos, the Duero River rose seven feet above its normal level, 
and areas around San Sebastifn and Lérida also were flooded. In the central and 
southern regions of Spain, the pasture lands were reported recovering to some 
extent from the severe summer droughts. 
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Economic Developments. The convertibility of the peseta for nonresidents 
of Spain was announced by Finance Minister Mariano Navarro Rubio and Commerce 
Minister Alberto Ullastres. They stressed that Spain's economic development 
could not progress satisfactorily without foreign financial and technical assistance. 
In its effort to further foreign investment in Spain, the government announced that 
it would open an economic information office in New York. 





A government decree announced the reorganization of the cotton textile indus- 
try. Credit was to be made available to firms for the purchase of new machinery, 
and in some cases firms were to be merged if economic conditions indicated that 
this would result in greater production. 


PORTUGAL 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Republic. On October 5, 1910, Manuel, last king 
of Portugal, fled his besieged palace for exile in England, and Portugal became a 
republic. Emerging out of violence, and unblessed by strong leadership, the youth 
of the new state was turbulent. In the course of sixteen years, the republic knew 
close on three governments per year. There had been six Presidents; only one 
completed his four-year term, and one, Sidénio Pais, was assassinated. In 1926 
the country was shaken by revolution when the Army, in its third attempt, success- 
fully overthrew the democratic regime. It was not until 1928, however, when the 
Coimbra economics professor Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar became Prime Min- 
ister, that political and economic stability rose out of the chaos, and confusion 
turned to order. That the republican principle was now to be held in the hands of 
a dictator was not then an ethical point that could be given practical consideration. 





This month Portugal celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the republic. According to reports from Portugal and the overseas territories, 
the ceremonies were conducted with dignity in a peaceful atmosphere. An Asso- 
ciated Press Wirephoto, however, vividly depicted a group of national police offi- 
cers clubbing a demonstrator who had stoned them during one of the festivities. 
Opposition political groups had approached the government for permission to or- 
ganize separate commemorative proceedings, but, fearing anti-Salazar demonstra- 
tions, the government refused on the grounds that a national commission had already 
undertaken the promotion of the celebrations. 


Trial of "Subversives" (continued). The trial of former Portuguese army 
doctor Jean Jacques Valente (HAR, XIII: 225) for the murder of Captain José Al- 
meida Santos last March was postponed sine die. The defense had requested the 
deferment in order that Valente could be given a mental examination. The murder 
occurred shortly after Almeida Santos and Valente escaped from Elvas fortress 


where they had been incarcerated after their arrest for conspiring against the gov- 
ernment. 





Five persons, accused of being members of a secret anti-Salazar organiza- 
tion said to operate for the most part in Coimbra academic circles and to be active 
in the distribution of subversive pamphlets, were sentenced to prison for from 14 
to 18 months, with the loss of political rights for five years. Said to be involved 
in the same illegal society were four National Printing House employees, also ac- 
cused of circulating clandestine literature. They received the same sentences, but 
three of them were granted five-year suspensions. Most severely penalized for 
subversive activities was a 32-year-old Lisbon school teacher. She was tried for 
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falsifying her identity, raising funds for revolutionary purposes, collaborating in 
the operation of an illegal press, and participating in an unlawful Communist Party 
congress in 1957. She was sentenced to eight years imprisonment and deprived of 
political rights for fifteen years. 


The "Corrida of the Colonies."" At the recent meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
and his allies accused Portugal of "enslaving"' African populations. At first it 
appeared that the attack might be turned to advantage by the official Portuguese 
propaganda machine. Associacg&o Nacional de Imprensa (ANI) had defended the 
government's position on the African territories of Angola, Mozambique, and Por- 
tuguese Guinea by repetitively insisting that only by remaining completely within 
the Portuguese fold could these innocents be protected from the incendiary breath 
of the Communist wolf. That there is a strong Communist movement in Portuguese 
Africa was unquestionable, but Portugal's Queen Gertrude-like overprotestations 
strained the credulity of many objective observers. While Lisbon and Opérto news- 
papers triumphantly reported large-scale student movements in protest against 
Khrushchev's U.N. criticism, Western press agencies remained silent. As Portu- 
gal continued to reject the description of its overseas possessions as "colonies" 
(thereby avoiding the necessity of reporting on their conditions to the U.N. Trus- 
teeship Council), skepticism grew. The newly independent African member nations, 
assiduously courted by all sides, urged that Portugal submit its "Ultramar" policy 
to U.N. investigation. Portugal Democr4tico, published in SAo Paulo by Portu- 
guese exiles, charged Western capitalists with hypocrisy for giving lip-service to 
independence while actually protecting colonialism for economic reasons. Former 
Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha aimed a warning at the U.S. presidential 








candidates, claiming that African nationalism was "the main trump of the Kremlin" 
and that, because Portugal granted the United States permission to maintain mili- 
tary bases in the Azores, the United States owed Portugal the "moral right to reci- 
procity."' It appeared almost certain, however, that in spite of Portuguese protests, 
and even with sympathetic abstentions from NATO confreres, a vote would be taken 
and Lisbon would be forced to clarify its controversial position in Africa. 


Integration of Enclaves Planned by India. In mid-October, Anténio Furtado, 
Portuguese administrator of Dadr4 and Nagar Aveli, enclaves held by Portugal but 
geographically and culturally part of India, relinquished his power to K.G. Badlani, 
an officer of the Indian Administrative Service. The changeover marked the first 
move in Premier Nehru's announced absorption plan. After the Hague Court's de- 
cision (HAR, XII: 474, 530) granting Portugal rights in the tiny enclaves but allow- 
ing India extensive privileges, Nehru declared his intention of annexing them "as 
soon as possible." He was reluctant to move quickly because of India's claim, so 
far frustrated, to Goa, Damfo, and Diu. Too hasty action might jeopardize India's 
case for the annexation of all Portuguese holdings in India. Finally, a decision re- 
mained to be reached regarding which of two Indian states, Gujarat or Maharashtra, 
should absorb the enclaves when the integration became a reality. 





NATO Science Grant. The Science Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization granted Portugal $52,000 for scientific development, of which $31,000 
was allocated to the National Meteorological Services for installation of gravime- 
ters in the Azores Islands and Timor. The remainder was earmarked for use in 
the National Laboratory for Civil Engineering. 





Joaio de Barros. Jo&io de Barros, eminent writer and former Portuguese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, died in Lisbon at the age of 79. His death was widely 
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noted by the Portuguese press not only because of his prominence as a writer but 
also because, as a noted Lusitanian scholar, his passing at the time of the Prince 
Henry celebrations was particularly poignant. 


MEXICO 


Nationalization Gains Momentum. When the Mexican Government formally 
took control of the Mexican Power and Light Company, the Compafifa Mexicana de 
Luz y Fuerza Motriz (HAR, XIII: 590; see also below), a new era began for the 
country. Ever since the Mexican Revolution, Mexicans had felt that the nation's 
basic industries--railroads, tourism, petroleum, electric power, minerals--should 
be owned or controlled by Mexicans, either the government or private citizens. In 
order to give the nation the inalienable and exclusive right to generate, transform, 
distribute, and supply electrical energy, an amendment to Paragraph 6 of Article 
27 of the constitution was needed. Article 27 defines the nation's responsibilities 
toward natural resources and their exploitation by private persons or industries. 
Paragraph 6 specifically refers to subsoil minerals, and states, "Concessions 
may be granted by the Federal Government only to private individuals or to civil 
or commercial companies organized in accordance with Mexican laws..." Im- 
plementing a pledge made in his state of the nation message on September 1 (HAR, 
XIII: 590), President Adolfo L6épez Mateos submitted the following constitutional 
amendment to the Mexican Senate on October 20 for approval and ratification: "The 
right to generate, transform, distribute, and supply electrical energy for public 
service belongs exclusively to the nation. Concessions will not be granted to pri- 
vate interests, and the nation will use the funds and natural resources necessary 
to achieve such ends."" The amendment would be effective starting from the date 
of its appearance in the Diario Oficial de la Federacién. To allay possible crit- 
icism that it was following Fidel Castro's virtual confiscation of U.S.-owned util- 
ities, the Mexican Government was quick to point out that when Mexico expropriated 
basic industries held by foreign interests, it paid for them. 








The recently nationalized Compafifa Mexicana de Luz y Fuerza Motriz was to 
be administered by a board of directors composed of various government officials: 
the Ministers of Industry and Commerce, Public Health, Finance, and National Re- 
sources, the chairman of the federal electoral commission, the head of the govern- 
ment development agency Nacional Financiera, and officials of government banks. 
Eduardo Gardufio, an undersecretary in the Ministry of Finance, would be president 
and general manager. The new administration pledged that profits and service rates 
would be moderate and that the company would not operate with a loss or seek to 
cover deficits with subsidies from the government. 


On October 11 in San Luis Potosf, the electrical workers' trade union Fede- 
raci6n Nacional de Trabajadores de la Industria y Communicaciones Eléctricas 
(FNTICE) officially became the Sindicato de Trabajadores Electricistas de la Re- 
publica Mexicana (STERM). This huge union, headed by deputy Francisco Pérez 
Rfos, was much more inclusive than FNTICE had been, claiming 28,000 workers: 
18,000 operators and 10,000 construction workers. Originally the union had 54 
affiliates in the various states. The purpose of the reorganization was to unite all 
workers of the electrical industry and to work for their protection and material im- 
provement. Pérez Rfos stated that the members of the federal electrical union had 
been attacked by the Communists and by the rightist Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) 


for being employees of the state. They were mistaken, he said, since "we serve 
only the nation." 
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On the heels of this move toward "Mexicanization,"' a major change in the 
country's mining laws also seemed to be in the making. Secretary of National Re- 
sources Eduardo Bustamante hinted that the new law would spell the end of the long 
reign of foreign mining companies in Mexico. The new Congress was known to be 
highly receptive to the proposed legislation, which was intended to bring subsoil 
resources completely under state control, with exploitation by private companies 
strictly regulated. It was strongly hinted that mining operations would be re- 
served for Mexicans. The Mexican Government had previously urged a group of 
Mexican capitalists to buy the Compafifa Minera de Pefioles, a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Metals-Climax and the most important mining operation in the country, rep- 
resenting an investment of $200 million. Mexico's mining industry had been slip- 
ping, in part because of the heavy export of unprocessed metals and minerals. 

The government needed to subsidize small processing industries to turn ores into 
more marketable processed materials. Many mines were idle because the owners 
lacked the capital to buy modern machinery which would enable them to operate at 
a profit. Observers believed that the government had little chance of attracting a 
substantial volume of private capital because of the rapid depletion of many of the 
mines, the heavy capital outlays that would be required, and the inadequate roads 
to and from the mining areas. The Industrial Union of Mine Workers had long fa- 
vored outright nationalization, and it appeared that government control would prob- 
ably be the solution. However, when the Mexican Government studied the expro- 
priation of Bolivian tin mines and the resultant difficulties Bolivia had been having 
with financing, operation, and labor, it recognized the many dangers inherent in 
complete nationalization. 


President Lépez Mateos in Northern Mexico. Early in October, Lépez Ma- 
teos visited San Luis Potosf to open the celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the ''Plan de San Luis Potosf,"' which the Mexican Revolutionary hero Francisco 
I. Madero proclaimed in October 1910 when he demanded the resignation of Pres- 
ident Porfirio Dfaz, to be followed by honest elections and provisions for no re- 
election. This plan was the spark which ignited the blaze which finally destroyed 
the worn and fragile structure of state which Dfaz had built in the years following 
1876. During the three-day trip, L6pez Mateos visited schools, colleges, and the 
cell where Madero was jailed. He also attended the general assembly of FNTICE. 





On October 21 the President began a four-day journey through the states of 
Durango, Chihuahua, and Coahuila en route to his October 24 meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Ciudad Acufia, which is across the Rio Grande from Del Rio, 
Texas. During the trip he performed the usual dedications of schools and social 
security buildings, visited the new offices of the Banco Nacional de Crédito Agrf- 
cola at Torre6n and the industrial plants at Monclova and Nueva Rosita, and inau- 
gurated the new railroad line from San Carlos to Ciudad Acufia. Roberto Barrios, 
Chief of the Agrarian and Colonization Department, announced that the President 
delivered land titles for 700,000 hectares (1,729,000 acres) to the farmers in the 
state of Coahuila. A semi-desert, Coahuila is one of the poorest states in Mexico 
and contains an estimated 56,000 families living close to starvation. They are 
sturdy and self-reliant people, however, whose main industry is the growing and 
gathering of two desert plants, candelilla and lechuguilla--euphorbia and agave. 
Candelilla is used for the production of wax, which is the major export of the area; 
lechuguilla gives cordage and tequila. 





Additional Deputies to National Congress. The Chamber of Deputies met on 
October 11 and approved constitutional reforms to Article 52 of the constitution, 
which apportions deputies to Congress according to population. Based on the pres- 
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ent election law and on the increase in population indicated by the census of 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 369), the membership of the Chamber of Deputies would rise from the 
present 162 members to 213, which some observers thought would make it some- 
what unwieldy. The new amendment would modify the ratiq of membership to pop- 
ulation, giving the next legislature 177 members. The amendment had to be ap- 
proved by the majority of the various state legislatures before it became law. 


Political Parties and Workers' Organizations. The powerful leftist Partide 
Popular (PP) changed its name to Partido Popular Socialista (PPS). Its leader 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano announced that he would give up his position as direc- 
tor of the ailing Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de la América Latina (CTAL) to 
devote himself exclusively to political activity. Lombardo Toledano's power had 
diminished since the administration of his friend and sponsor Lazaro CArdenas. 
Many Mexicans expressed concern over the tacit alliance of Lombardo Toledano's 
pepinos (members of the PP) with the Fidelistas of Cuba. The PP news organ 
Polftica had been converted into the mouthpiece of Fidel Castro in Mexico. It was 
strongly felt that the change of the party name to PPS indicated an intensification 
of the Marxist campaign in Mexico. The new name even resembled closely that of 
the Communist Party of Cuba, Partido Socialista Popular (PSP). Lombardo Tole- 
dano's stated aim was to unify all the Marxist elements in Mexico into one party. 
There were three Marxist political parties in Mexico: the Partido Comunista, the 
Partido Obrero Campesino, and the PPS. However, only the PPS was legal. With 
the formation of the PPS, Lombardo Toledano reaffirmed his Marxist affiliation 
and admitted that his purpose was to gain legal protection for the Communists and 
Communist sympathizers in Mexico. On October 25 Lombardo Toledano lunched 
with Lazaro Cardenas in Michoac4n, giving rise to speculation of a possible new 
alliance between the two leftists. 





The Federal Electoral Commission was installed on October 28 in the pres- 
ence of representatives of the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, the Partido Accién 
Nacional (PAN), and the PPS. The representative of the Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (PRI), Fernando Dfaz Dur4n, was not able to attend. The other two 
officially recognized political parties, the right-of-center Partido Nacionalista de 
México (PNM) and the mildly revolutionary Partido Auténtico de la Revoluci6n 
Mexicana (PARM), both of which were entitled to send representatives without a 
vote, did not respond. The electoral commission was pledged to prepare and su- 
pervise the new elections of deputies and senators and to make every effort to en- 
courage the Mexican people to participate in next year's elections. 


There was considerable bickering among the political parties themselves. 
The five officially delegated parties had been unable to agree which of them should 
be represented on the electoral commission. Therefore, the Secretary of the In- 
terior and members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies met and assigned 
places to the three oldest national parties: PRI, PPS, and PAN. 


Members of the newest labor organization in Mexico, the Federaci6n Obrera 
Revolucionaria (FOR), celebrated FOR's first anniversary with Labor Secretary 
Salom6n Gonz4lez Blanco and with leaders of other labor organizations of Mexico. 
The head of FOR, Angel Olivo Solfs, announced that his organization's purpose 
was to help unite the workers and for the independence and progress of Mexico. 
FOR seemed determined to achieve complete unionization. It had participated 
earlier in the first Congress of Latin American Youth in Havana in July (HAR, 
XIII: 450). In Cuba, Olivo Solfs had defended the right of all Latin Americans to 
self-determination. On the surface the FOR leaders seemed friendly to the PRI 
and to the Lépez Mateos administration. 
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Meeting of L6pez Mateos and Eisenhower. The motive behind the much- 
discussed meeting between Presidents L6épez Mateos and Eisenhower, which took 
place on October 24 at Ciudad Acufia, provoked considerable speculation. Actually, 
the session between the two was so short that nothing of great importance could 
have been expected. For a month prior to the meeting, both sides had insisted 
that it was being held only so that the two friendly leaders might shake hands again 
and chat. Ostensibly, the two met to sign an agreement for their countries to share 
in the $450 million cost of the Amistad Dam to be built about 16 miles up the Rio 
Grande from Ciudad Acufia. The meeting also paved the way for an agreement to 
connect the newly constructed railroad spur from Ciudad Acufia with the United 
States. 





In spite of the assurances to the contrary, however, numerous hidden mean- 
ings were read into the conference. It was noted that Eisenhower was the first 
chief executive of another country formally to be invited to a Mexican independence 
observance. This might have been significant, especially since Mexico had politely 
refused to invite Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev to the September independence 
celebrations in Mexico City (HAR, XIII: 591). The meeting could be construed as 
an indirect refutation of the much-publicized criticism of the United States by the 
Mexican congressman Emilio SAnchez Piedras (HAR, XIII: 437). Some even felt 
that the meeting indicated Mexico's sympathy with the United States in its relations 
with Cuba, since Mexico was committed to a Latin American nonintervention policy. 
There were also those who felt that Eisenhower timed the visit to win the Mexican 
vote in Texas and California for Nixon. 


Balance of Trade Precarious. According to the Banco Nacional de Comercio 
Exterior, Mexico's trade balance (change in net short-term international assets) 
for the first six months of 1960 showed a deficit of $57,806,000, a marked increase 
over the $13,362,000 deficit in the corresponding period of 1959. The increased 
trade deficit was due to a 7% decrease in exports combined with a rise of 18% in 
imports. Coffee, now Mexico's principal export, was actually exported in greater 
volume during the six-month period, but earned less foreign exchange because of 
lower prices on the world market. The second-ranking export, cotton, decreased 
greatly both in volume and value--from 137,901 tons worth $68 million in the first 
six months of 1959 to 52,169 tons worth $26 million in the corresponding period of 
1960. It was expected, however, that the current cotton crop, after being fully 
harvested, would be slightly larger than that of 1959. Even more of the trade def- 
icit would be wiped out later in the year because of the increased U.S. sugar quota 
(HAR, XIII: 509). It was estimated that the total value of the sugar exports would 
be $48 million, which would make sugar the third- ranking export, displacing cattle. 
There were some fears that the rapid increase in sugar plantings by producers 
would leave Mexico with an unmanageable and costly surplus in 1961. Sugar pro- 
ducers, however, had agreed to restrict their production if necessary, though they 
had asked that the increased U.S. quota be made permanent. 





Roberto Amorés, director general of the semi-governmental agency Com- 
pafifa Exportadora e Importadora de México (CEIMSA) charged with the regulation 
of basic commodities, announced that 400,000 tons of maize would be placed on the 
market at 825 pesos a ton ($66) for unlimited sales from November 1, 1960, through 
February 28, 1961. It was expected that the amount would be sufficient to supply all 
domestic needs. The offer was designed to reduce consumer prices, which had in- 
creased because of fears of an imminent shortage of Mexico's basic food crop. 
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Later it was disclosed that CEIMSA, in cooperation with Almacenes Nacio- 
nales de Depésito (ANDSA) and the unified government bank created by the re- 
cent merger of the Banco Nacional de Crédito Agrfcola and the Banco Nacional de 
Crédito Ejidal, would purchase 1,750,000 tons of maize for a total cost of 1,403 
million pesos ($112,240,000). This would be a major part of the coming winter 
crop. The purchase would be 800 pesos ($64) per ton, the same price as in 1959, 
though the increased amount of the government's purchase would ensure that the 
guaranteed official price would be enforced, as it could not be in 1959. The pur- 
chase would follow President L6pez Mateos' avowed program of raising and sta- 
bilizing the income of the farmer and thus stimulating the production of maize. 


Mexico's Industrialization Criticized. In a recently published economic 
analysis, Sra. Ifigenia Navarrete, a well-known Mexican economist and teacher 
in the Economics Department of the National University, expressed doubts about 
the real social benefits of Mexico's napid industrialization. According to her sta- 
tistics, while the gross national product jumped 48% between 1950 and 1957 and 
family incomes increased by 23%, the average monthly earnings of the lowest 20% 
of Mexican families dropped from $22 to $19.80, or from 6.1% to 4.4% of the na- 
tional income. On the other hand, the top 30% of Mexican families increased their 
real income by 30%. She concluded that the chief victims of industrialization had 
been unskilled peasants who had flocked to the cities looking for employment in the 
new factories, but, when unsuccessful, had merely increased the population of the 
city slums. As a possible solution, Sra. Navarrete recommended larger govern- 
ment expenditures for public welfare and price supports to raise rural incomes. 
These improvements would be paid for by levying higher taxes, not with foreign 
loans. * 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


State of Alarm Ended. The state of siege decreed by the government on 
July 19 (HAR, XIII: 440) was changed into a state of alarm on September 11 (HAR, 
XIII: 594) which in turn ended on October 12. An unsigned article in El Imparcial, 
among others in different newspapers, commented that the events which had led 
the government to decree both the state of siege and of alarm resulted in a "sad 
waste of time considering especially the numerous and complex economic prob- 
lems Guatemala now encounters. Besides the waste of time, the people's confi- 
dence in the government suffered considerably, and now it remains for both the 
government and the citizens to avoid political and social agitation." 





Revision of Political Parties for Registration. The month of October wit- 
nessed unusual activity among the sixteen political parties to meet the registration 
deadline on November 8. In May, Congress had decreed that each political party 
must have a minimum of 10,000 legally registered members (of whom at least 10% 
must be literate) to obtain official registration, thus increasing the former mini- 
mum of 5,000. The deadline for the citizens to obtain their registration card was 








*Sra. Navarrete's report closely parallels many of the conclusions found 
in Sanford Mosk's economic analysis of the effects of the rapid industrialization 
of Mexico during World War II and shortly after. Mosk, Sanford. Industrial 
Revolution in Mexico. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1950. 
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October 24; and on October 19 there were still about 65,000 citizens without cards, 
facing a month in prison if they failed to register in time. 


Of the sixteen political parties, eleven had registered under the old law re- 
quiring only 5,000 members, but they would have to meet the new requirement of 
10,000 members to keep their registration. The remaining five parties had never 
been registered and were feverishly attempting to gather the 10,000 members de- 
manded. The eleven parties officially registered at the end of October were: 


1. Partido de Reconciliaci6n DemocrAética Nacional (PRDN; also known 
as "Redenci6n"), the government party, founded and registered in 1957 by Pres- 
ident Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes; ratified in 1959; secretary-general, Ricardo Es- 
trada Aguilar, Minister of the Interior; publisher of El Diario de Centro América; 
holder of 31 seats in Congress. 


2. Partido Revolucionario (PR), founded in 1957 and ratified in 1959. 
Party leader, Mario Méndez Montenegro; secretary-general, Manuel Francisco 
Villamar; 6 seats in Congress. The Mayor of Guatemala City, Luis Fernando 
Galich, belongs to the PR. 





3. Partido Auténtico Revolucionario (PAR), split off from the PR and 
registered in 1958; secretary-general, Héctor Morgan; one seat in Congress. 


4. Partido Nacional Reivindicador del 44 (PNR-44), registered in 1958; 
secretary-general, José Palemén Chavez; no seats in Congress 


5. Partido de Unidad Revolucionaria (PUR), registered in 1958; leftist 
and pro-Communist; party leader, Julio Camey Herrera; secretary-general, Al- 
berto Paz y Paz; two seats in Congress 


6. Partido Democracia Cristiana Guatemalteca (PDCG or DCG), regis- 
tered in 1958. Party leaders, four of its six Congressmen--Carlos Escobar Ar- 
mas, René de Leén Schloter, Salvador Herndndez, Francisco Herrarte. 


7. Movimiento Democr§ftico Nacionalista (MDN), founded by the hard 
core of the Castillo Armas liberation movement in 1954, registered in 1958. Its 
candidate, José Luis Cruz Salazar, was chief runner-up to President Ydfgoras 
Fuentes in the elections of January 1958. Secretary-general, Congressman Fran- 
cisco Mor4n Gramajo. With 14 seats in Congress, it usually supports the present 
regime, but there is a group decided to split and form a new party. 


8. Partido Unificaci6n Anticomunista (PUA), founded in 1947, registered 
and ratified in 1959. Party leader, Antonio Valladares y Aycinena who resigned 
as secretary-general of PUA when he was appointed Attorney General. One seat 
in Congress. 


9. Partido Liberal (PL), registered and ratified in 1959; secretary- 
general, Joaqufn Montenegro Paniagua; no seats in Congress 


10. Partido Uni6én Liberal (PUL), registered in 1959; secretary-general, 
Félix Estrada Orantes; no seats in Congress. 


11. Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional (MLN), founded in July 1960 and 
registered on October 18 with 27917 members. Acting director general, Ramiro 
Padilla y Padilla. 


Six of these parties (PAR, PNR-44, PUR, PUA, PL, and PUL) were in danger of 
dissolution, as they were registered under the law requiring only 5,000 members, 
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and were making desperate efforts to increase their membership to the 10,000 de- 
manded by the May 1960 law. 


The five parties not yet registered were: 


1. Partido Liberaci6én Anticomunista de Guatemala (PLAG), made up of 
groups of independent rightists; party leader, Maj. Telésforo Ara Galicia. 


2. Partido Reformista Institucional (PRI), formed by dissidents from 
the government party PRDN; party leader, Radl Enrfquez. 


3. Partido Republicano (no definite initials since PR stands for Partido 
Revolucionario, No. 2 above); "outstanding leader," Carlos Padilla y Padilla, Di- 
rector of Public Health; one seat in Congress. 


4. Partido Auténtico Anticomunista (PAA), organized by Sra. Julia Qui- 
fiones Ydfgoras. 


5. Partido de Trabajadores Democrf4ticos (PTD) seems to be a split-off 
from the Partido Guatemalteco del Trabajo (PGT), which is illegal but which oper- 
ates underground. PGT was founded in 1949 as the Partido Comunista de Guate- 
mala (PCG), whose name was changed in 1952 to avoid the ban in the constitution 
against parties with international affiliations. 


Guatemalan-Cuban Reciprocal Charges of Aggression. Guatemala broke 
diplomatic relations with Cuba on April 18 on charges that "a conspiracy against 
the Guatemalan Government was being directed from Cuba" (HAR, XIII: 229-30, 
299-300). Guatemala further accused Cuba in June of violating the right of asy- 
lum (HAR, XIII: 370). Foreign Minister JesGs Unda Murillo denounced Cuban 
interference in Guatemalan affairs in an address before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on September 27 (HAR, XIII: 594). On October 2, Guatemalan 
fighter planes fired at a 1,000-ton Cuban schooner stranded off the coast of Cozu- 
mel; it was suspected of trying to run guns into Guatemala from Cuba. The offi- 
cial announcement of the incident added that the government had information that 
followers of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, working with Guatemalan traitors and 
other Communist elements, planned to attack during October or early November, 
with invasion plans calling for landings in Guatemala as well as Honduras. The 
government claimed to be in possession of the secret plans of invasion by "foreign 
mercenaries and native traitors" whose political objectives were to overthrow the 
present regime, to implant in Guatemala a Castro-type government, and to prevent 
the establishment of U.S.-supported bases in Guatemalan territory. A specific tar- 
get of the military plan, the government added, was the destruction of Puerto Ba- 
rrios and the Retalhuleu airport. On October 9 a group of farmers and fishermen 
were caught on the Pacific Coast beach of El Pared6n, near the town of Sipacate, 
with six cardboard boxes each containing 24 cans labeled "Grated Coconut in Heavy 
Syrup," packed by "La Estrella," a plant owned by Cuba Industrial y Comercial of 
Havana. When the police opened the cans, instead of coconut each contained a 
hand grenade packed in ground cork. An expert affirmed that the explosives were 
of Czechoslovakian manufacture. 





Foreign Minister Unda Murillo invited all foreign envoys to his office to ex- 
plain the recent "subversive activities of foreign elements against Guatemala" and 
to show the envoys the Cuban cans containing hand grenades. The press did not re- 
port the reaction of the foreign diplomats. Apparently none of them released a 
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statement. The government instructed the Guatemalan representative at the 
United Nations, Luis Coronado Lira, to make an official denunciation of the Cu- 
ban plans of invasion; and Unda Murillo said that one of the confiscated cans had 
been sent to the Organization of American States (OAS) as evidence to substanti- 
ate Guatemala's claims against Cuba, asking at the same time that an official 
OAS observer be sent to both Guatemala and Cuba to investigate the situation. 
President Ydfgoras Fuentes announced at the end of October that his government 
had discovered a plot by some 200 leftist revolutionaries to invade Guatemala from 
the Honduran border town of Macuelizo. The plot was led by Augusto Charnaud 
MacDonald, who had been a Minister in the Cabinet of deposed President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. After this denunciation, Ydfgoras Fuentes ordered the training 
of military units in 20 different places "to cope with any attempt of invasion of our 
territory, like the invasion now being planned in Cuba against Guatemala with the 
collaboration of local fifth-columnists." 


Cuba returned the charges in the United Nations and in the OAS (see CUBA), 
accusing Guatemala of sheltering "Cuban traitors and imperialists from the United 
States, one of whose satellites is Guatemala, to prepare an invasion of Cuba." The 
Cuban newspaper Revoluci6n affirmed that 25 airfields of the U.S.-owned United 
Fruit Company in Guatemala had been made ready for use of all kinds of aircraft, 
and that one of these airfields had been put at the disposal of the Cuban renegade 
Marcos Dfaz Lanz and a group of reactionary elements. Revolucién added that 
the Guatemalan Government had recently "bought" nine B-26 bombers and that 
the Petén Lake district in Guatemala had been converted into a training center for 
guerrilla warfare. Communist Chinese and Russian newspapers gave ample pub- 
licity to these accusations. 


As military activity in some parts of Guatemala increased, especially around 
the Retalhuleu airfield (HAR, XIII: 583), Foreign Minister Unda Murillo was ques- 
tioned at a special session of Congress by PUR Congressman Julio Valladares 
Castillo on the existence of military bases in the national territory, specifically in 
the plantation of "La Aurora" (Dept. of Retalhuleu) and in "Cerro de Nil" (Helve- 
tia). Unda Murillo categorically denied the existence of military bases there, but 
this naive reply spurred the curiosity and bewilderment of many citizens. The 
PUR, invoking Article 130 of the Criminal Code, started a national campaign call- 
ing for the legal investigation of the Retalhuleu and Helvetia cases. On October 30 
the Sunday edition of the daily La Hora carried a front page article-editorial by 
its director, Clemente Marroqufn Rojas, stating as an evident fact that "in Guate- 
mala an invasion to Cuba is well under way, prepared not by our own country, so 
poor and so disorganized. . . The issue here involved is simply that of giving all 
possible facilities to the enemies of Fidel Castro. . . for a jump to their country." 


Decision on the English Debt. In October 1959, President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
consulted the OAS on the question of Guatemala's obligations in the matter of the 
English Debt, which dates back to 1824. The OAS last June referred the question 
to the Inter-American Juridical Committee (HAR, XIII: 89) in Rio de Janeiro ask- 
ing the Committee to give an opinion on which the Guatemalan Government could 
base its decision. All six members of the Committee answered that "according to 
the Charter of the OAS and the Statute of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, it 
is not within the range of the Juridical Committee to deal with the specific case 
submitted by Guatemala."" The main reason given for this answer was that the 
Committee had no jurisdiction to issue a decision in a dispute. In a case like the 
English Debt of the Guatemalans the Committee can only give "technical assist- 
ance." 
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Narcotics Smuggling by Ambassador to Belgium. The international press 
gave wide publicity to the capture of Mauricio Rosal, Guatemalan Ambassador to 
Belgium and Holland, in New York City on October 3. Agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics (FBN) in the United States had long suspected Rosal of some 
kind of strange or illegal activities because of his frequent visits to New York un- 
der peculiar circumstances. The FBN worked with the French Sttreté to conduct 
the investigation that led to the arrest not only of Rosal but of three other impor- 
tant smugglers. Newspapers varied in their estimates of the value of the narcot- 
ics seized--some put it at $4 million, others at $3.5 million. Rosal and the other 
three were held in $1 million bail. Rosal claimed diplomatic immunity, but the 
FBN claimed he was not entitled to it since he was not accredited to the United 
States. On October 4 the Guatemalan Embassy in Washington announced that his 
government had dismissed Rosal and had initiated legal action against him "for 
his unworthy and illegal abuse of the post with which he has been honored." 








U.S. Embassy Stoned. Following the meeting and parade commemorating 
the revolution of October 20, 1944, which put an end to military dictatorship and 
brought to power the liberal idol of the Guatemalan people, Juan José Arévalo, a 
handful of enraged people ran to the U.S. Embassy shouting "Cuba si, Yanquis no," 
throwing stones and breaking some windows. The next day Foreign Minister Unda 
Murillo presented official apologies to the American Ambassador. The United 
States is generally regarded as having supported the military dictatorship (1931-44) 
of General Jorge Ubico and subsequently undermining the Arévalo regime. 





Bond Issue Approved by Congress. The $40 million bond issue requested by 
the government was finally approved by Congress on October 11. It called for $15 
million for electrification; $4 million for the National Housing Institute; $900,000 
for FHA-type housing; $2 million for irrigation projects; $1.5 million for rural 
development (homesteads); $2.1 million for water and sewer systems and public 
schools outside Guatemala City; $2.5 million for hospitals; $1 million for the free 
port and industrial zone of Matfas de Galvez; $2 million as Guatemala's share of 
the development fund agreed upon in the Tripartite Economic Association Treaty 
signed by Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador in February; and $1 million for 
the development of the Petén Lake area. A special committee was created to ad- 
minister the funds. 





EL SALVADOR 


President Lemus Deposed. A junta composed of three Army officers and 
three civilians assumed power on October 26, deposing President José Marfa Le- 
mus. The bloodless coup was widely interpreted as an attempt by moderate ele- 
ments to forestall a violent revolution on the Castro style. The country had been 
under a state of siege since September 5 as a result of student demonstrations 
against the Lemus regime (HAR, XIII: 512, 595). 





The three military members of the junta were Colonel César Yanes Urfas, 
40, Lt. Col. Miguel Angel Castillo, 44, and Major Rubén Alonso Rosales, 35, all 
career officers. Fabio Castillo, 42, René Fortfn Magafia, 29, and Ricardo Falla 
C4ceres, 30, were the civilians. Castillo was reportedly an engineer, and the 
other two lawyers. The junta declared that it had ousted President Lemus because 
he had "governed outside the law, trampled on the Constitution and the rights of 
citizens, committed illegal acts, and created a climate of general discontent." 
Lemus, who arrived in San José de Costa Rica by air on October 27, ascribed his 
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downfall to his "excessive liberalism" in promoting social welfare projects which 
had offended the conservative oligarchy of El Salvador. 


State of Siege Lifted. In its first few days in power, the junta raised the 
state of siege, appointed a new Cabinet, dissolved the Legislature and the Supreme 
Court, freed political prisoners, welcomed returning political exiles, reshuffled 
important Army commands, announced that classes would resume at the National 
University on November 3, and made plans to try some members of the previous 
government for crimes in office. The junta promised in a special manifesto to 
respect the Constitution, safeguard the rights of individuals, preserve the basic 
social and economic structure of the state, make reforms consistent with the 
junta's role as an interim administration, abstain from vengeful reprisals, pre- 
pare an electoral law in anticipation of free elections, and respect the nation's in- 
ternational agreements. In spite of the last assurance, most governments abroad, 
including the United States, did not hasten to extend recognition to the new regime. 





New Cabinet Named. The new Cabinet, sworn in on October 27, consisted 
of: Rolando Deneke, Foreign Affairs; Lt. Col. Alonso Castillo Navarrete, Defense; 
Colonel Alberto Escamilla, Interior; Ricardo Arbizi Bosque, Finance; Gabriel Pi- 
lofia Araujo, Economy; Arturo Zeled6n Castrillo, Justice; Angel G6chez Marin, 
Labor; Ratl Valiente Argueta, Public Works; Carlos Avilés, Agriculture; Luis 
Jiménez Escalante, Public Health; and Fabio Castillo, a member of the junta, Cul- 
ture. 





Last Acts of President Lemus. Three weeks prior to the overthrow of his 
government, President Lemus met with President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes of 
Guatemala at the frontier town of San Crist6bal to sign a pact pledging continued 
resistance to Communist infiltration. Also early in the month, President Lemus 
sent Dr. Napole6n Rodrfguez Ruiz, president of the National University, a vaguely 
worded apology for government intervention in university affairs in September 
(HAR, XIII: 595). 





Review of Economic Situation in 1959. The Central Reserve Bank valued 
agricultural and livestock production in 1959 at 515.5 million colones ($206.2 mil- 
lion). The largest proportion of the total was represented by agricultural products, 
valued at 389.7 million colones ($156 million), including exports of coffee (212.7 
million colones--$85 million) and of cotton (50.9 million colones--$20.4 million). 
Livestock products took second place with a total of 70.1 million colones ($28 mil- 
lion), followed by forestry (26.8 million colones--$10.7 million), poultry (25.1 
million colones--$10 million), and fishing products (3.5 million colones--$1. 4 
million). The total import figure of 248.8 million colones recorded in 1959 was 
the lowest since 1955 and represented decreases in imports of 8% and 13% in re- 
lation to those in 1958 and 1957 respectively. Manufactured products accounted 
for 42% of the total, followed by foodstuffs (19%), chemicals (16%), machinery 
(14%), and fuels and lubricants (7%). Gold and foreign exchange holdings of the 
Central Reserve Bank on August 31 amounted to 87.8 million colones ($35 million), 
compared with 95.4 million colones ($38.2 million) on August 31, 1959. 





Central Reserve Bank Credits. During the first nine months of 1960 the 
Central Reserve Bank approved credits totaling approximately 123.7 million co- 
lones ($50 million) to local banks. The breakdown of the credits in millions of 
colones was as follows: coffee, 44.1 ($18 million); other agricultural credits, 
21.6 ($8.6 million); industrial credits, 22.6 ($9 million); commercial credits, 
24.9 ($10 million); cattle credits, 1.2 ($.5 million); various others, 9.3 ($4 mil- 
lion). 
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World Bank Loan for Hydroelectric Project. The legislature approved the 
contract for a loan of 9.6 million colones ($3.8 million) to the Comisi6n Ejecu- 
tiva Hidroeléctrica del Rfo Lempa (CEL). The CEL would use the loan in the 
construction of a 15,000-kw. hydroelectric plant on the River Guajoyo (HAR, XIII: 
18, 441). The total cost was estimated at 14 million colones ($5.6 million). Ex- 
penses incurred in colones would be covered by CEL funds. 





Agricultural Production. Coffee exports as of September 30 totaled 1.2 
million sacks, 2,000 of which were from the 1959 crop. This represented a drop 
of 20,000 sacks from the amount exported in the corresponding period of 1959. 

J. Adalberto Bolafios, president of the Coffee Growers' Association in El Salvador, 
reported that plantations in Santiago de Marfa, parts of Ahuachap4n, and the region 
of the Santa Ana volcano had suffered because of rains. The loss in the Santa Ana 
area was estimated at 10% of the crop. The cotton cooperative announced that 
sales of the present crop were estimated at a record total of about 60 million co- 
lones ($24 million). The 1960-61 crop was estimated at 180 to 190 thousand bales. 
The average price for "middling" was approximately $26.75 per hundredweight. 
National consumption was estimated at 25,000 bales. The cooperative was nego- 
tiating with the Bank of London and Montreal, the Banco Salvadorefio, and the 
Banco de Comercio of El Salvador for a credit of 25 million colones ($10 million) 
to finance the 1960-61 crop. 





Rice acreage fell sharply in the valley of Zapotitan. In 1960 some 39,000 
acres were under cultivation compared to 70,000 acres in 1959. The estimated 
drop in rice production was approximately 20,444 quintals (2,044,400 lbs.). One 
of the reasons given for the acreage drop was the growers' fear of a recurrence 


of the "white leaf" disease. 


Maize production was estimated at 3.9 million quintals of 46 kilos, or about 
394,680,000 lbs. This represented an increase of a million quintals (101.2 million 
lbs.) over the 1959 production. An increase in the area under cultivation and new 
systems of sowing contributed to the increase. 


Foremost Dairies Inc., Badenia, and Cremerfa Delta formed a new company, 
Empresas LActeas Foremost, to process fresh milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, 
and other milk products. The new company planned to give technical assistance to 
milk producers in order to increase and improve production and to reduce costs. 
Products would continue to be marketed under the Badenia and Delta brands, in ad- 
dition to the new Foremost brand. 


HONDURAS 


Neutrality Stressed by President Villeda Morales. President Ramén Vi- 
lleda Morales stressed that Honduras would remain neutral in the face of "alarm- 
ing news regarding supposed preparations to alter the present situation in certain 
Central American republics." It was assumed that he was referring to revolution- 
ary activities against the regime of Luis Somoza Debayle in Nicaragua. Villeda 
Morales pointed out that, because of its geographical position, Honduras was nec- 
essarily the center of Central American integration, and the country would main- 
tain a position of neutrality with regard to the internal politics of its neighbors. 
Earlier in October he had demonstrated his stand by mobilizing troops to force 
Nicaraguan revolutionaries in Hondruas to surrender. Despite his efforts, how- 
ever, a group of about fifty revolutionaries invaded Nicaragua from Honduras on 
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October 13, and another small group led by Indalecio Pastora (HAR, XIII: 94, 
168-69) was reported to be near El Chaparral, ready to cross the border. 


Report on Labor Federations. Arturo J4uregui, assistant secretary of the 
Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT), reported in the 
Inter-American Labor Bulletin that notable progress had been made in the 
strengthening of the two major Honduran labor unions, the Federaci6n Sindical de 
Trabajadores Nortefios de Honduras (FESITRANH) and the Federaci6én Central de 
Sindicatos de Trabajadores Libres de Honduras (FECESITLIH). José M. Fregoso, 
ORIT Central American representative, had helped the two labor federations to co- 
ordinate their work and to plan for organization, education, and publicity. Of major 
importance was the effort under way tounite all Honduran workers under one organi- 
zation. Talks had begun between the federations, and it was possible that before 
the end of 1960 a unification meeting would be held to create a Confederaci6n de 
Trabajadores de Honduras. FESITRANH included the powerful Sindicato de Tra- 
bajadores de la Tela Railroad Company, made up of rail and plantation workers 
in the north. FESITRANH affiliates took in the workers of the Birichichi planta- 
tion in the province of Yoro, the rubber industry of Tela, the sugar industry of 
San Pedro Sula, commercial establishments of E] Progreso, cement plants in Rfo 
Bijao, and brewery workers, longshoremenand railroad workers in Puerto Cortés. 
FECESITLIH affiliates included unions in transportation, theaters, commercial 
establishments, civil aviation, music, breweries, electric power, shoe manufac- 
turing and hotels, as well as barbers and confectionary workers. The union was 
organizing affiliates of mosaic workers and of banking and hospital employees; 
independent unions of national lottery ticket vendors and match and fur industry 
workers were in the process of joining. 








Protest in United Nations against U.S. Occupation of Swan Islands. Fran- 
cisco Milla Bermiidez, Honduran Ambassador to the United Nations, told the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the U.S. Government was occupying the Swan Islands illegally 
“against the will of the government and people of Honduras." He added that, if 
necessary, Honduras would carry the matter to the Organization of American 
States (OAS) and to the World Court in order to defend its territorial integrity. At 
the same time, Honduran representatives were in Washington discussing the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the islands with U.S. officials (HAR, XIII: 598). 





Nicaraguan-Honduran Boundary Dispute Considered by World Court. The 
International Court of Justice, meeting in Geneva, continued its consideration of 
the boundary dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua (HAR, XIII: 597-98). 
Professor Paul Guggenheim of the University of Geneva, speaking for Honduras, 
pointed out that Nicaragua had originally accepted the 1906 arbitration of Al- 
fonso XIII. He affirmed that the Spanish king was a competent arbitrator and re- 
jected the Nicaraguan allegation that the decision was intrinsically invalid. He 
explained that on September 12, 1502, Columbus reached the cape where the Cen- 
tran American coastline turns south and exclaimed, ";Gracias a Dios que hemos 
salido de estas honduras!" (Thanks be to God that we have left these depths!"') 
The cape was named Gracias a Dios, and the country northwest of it was later 
named Honduras. 





Nicaraguan representative Manuel Diego Chamorro charged that the omis- 
sions, contradictions, and vagueness of the 1906 ruling were sufficient to invali- 
date it. Belgian Professor Henri Rolin claimed that Honduras had failed to prove 
that Nicaragua was obliged to accept the 1906 decision and that therefore the court 
should decide that both countries were legally in the same situation as before 1906. 
The court was expected to hand down a decision before the end of the year. 
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Incidents Involving Political Prisoners. On October 3 Fabia4n Ruiz Mairena 
(HAR, XIII: 599) was granted asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy in Managua. He 
had been arrested in Le6n on September 26 on charges of leading a subversive rev- 
olutionary group and of distributing arms, munitions, and subversive propaganda. 
On September 27 the National Guard announced that he had escaped while being held 
in the barracks near the presidential palace. His wife immediately charged that he 
had died after being tortured, and many people assumed that he had been killed as 
were other political prisoners who had "fled" in May and September (HAR, XIII: 
304, 598-99). Ruiz Mairena said that after being "barbarously tortured," he had 
hidden for five days without food or water before managing to reach the Venezuelan 
Embassy. Ruiz Mairena, a lawyer, is the son of General Isaac Ruiz, who helped 
the Somoza's Liberal Party come to power. The Ruiz Mairena episode was one of 
several cases of political persecution reported from Managua. 





Lay Education Defended by CGT. The Confederaci6én General de Trabajado- 
res (CGT) defended a lay education campaign being carried out by the Comité Na- 
cional Pro-Defensa del Laicismo but declared that at the present time, when the 
country was passing through serious economic, political, and social crises, the 
problems of unemployment, illiteracy, and a low standard of living were more 
pressing than was the issue of lay education. The union described the campaign 
against lay education as a maneuver to sidetrack the people and to offer them a 
rallying cry to prevent them from "seeing their lamentable plight and trying to 
remedy it."" The CGT said that the high crime rate was not due to lay teaching 
but to unemployment, exploitation of workers, the illiteracy of 60% of the popula- 
tion, organized gambling, intensive liquor advertising, and the leniency of author- 
ities toward law breakers. 





Radio and TV "Muzzle."" President Luis Somoza Debayle told a delegation 
of the regional organization for Central America and Panama of the Asociaci6n In- 
teramericana de Radiodifusi6n (AIR) that the radio and television code recently 
approved by Congress (HAR, XIII: 515) was a necessary law, but he offered to re- 
consider certain articles of the code, such as the one imposing fines for reporting 
erroneous news. Stations in Nicaragua described the code as a "muzzle."" The 
AIR delegation, which had gone to Nicaragua to investigate the code and possibly 
make some suggestions for the improvement in the condition of Nicaraguan broad- 
casting, included Carlos Vock Millar (president of AIR), Alberto Martfnez, and 
Colonel Oscar Adan Bolafios. 





Increasingly Strained Relations with Cuba. The government announced that 
a Nicaraguan cargo plane en route to Managua from Miami was fired on and forced 
down in Cuba on October 1 by Cuban military planes. The cargo plane, which car- 
ried 11,500 lbs. of freight of an undisclosed nature insured for $150,000, landed at 
the San Antonio de los Bafios air base about thirty miles from Havana. At first the 
Cuban Armed Forces press office refused to confirm that the plane had been forced 
down, but two days later Revoluci6n, newspaper of the 26th of July Movement, ad- 
mitted that the report was true. A passenger airliner that was following the cargo 
plane changed course when the pilot saw what was happening and took a route to 
Managua that avoided Cuba. The wife of General Anastasio Somoza was among the 
38 passengers aboard the plane that escaped. The Cuban planes were reportedly 
attempting to intercept the airliner rather than the cargo plane. Cuba and Nicara- 
gua had severed diplomatic relations in June 1960 over Nicaraguan charges that 
Cuba was supplying rebels in Nicaragua. 
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The trial of Nicaraguan revolutionary Colonel Chester Lacayo (HAR, XIII: 
95, 234, 374), leader of the Movimiento Revolucionario Nicaragliense (MRN), be- 
gan in Havana, along with that of 11 other persons accused of preparing an invasion 
of Nicaragua from Cuba allegedly with the backing of the United States. In the hope 
of provoking the intervention of the Organization of American States (OAS), the 
U.S. Government was supposedly attempting to demonstrate that Cuba was trying 
to export its revolution to other Latin American countries. Agents of the Cuban 
military intelligence service declared that Lacayo, who had been arrested in Ha- 
vana in May, was at that time engaged in organizing, without the knowledge or 
authorization of the Cuban Government, an armed group to overthrow the Somoza 
government. Lacayo denied that an invasion was planned from Cuba but admitted 
that "an expedition from the coast of some Central American country" was being 
prepared. Lacayo was given a 16-year prison term. 


President Somoza Debayle declared that Agapito Fernandez, a member of 
the Nicaraguan delegation to the United Nations and a representative of the Con- 
servative minority in Congress, would be dismissed from the U.N. delegation if 
he accepted an invitation to visit Havana. Fern4ndez had reportedly applauded 
Castro's speech in the General Assembly with undue enthusiasm, thus "embarras- 
sing"' the other mernbers of the Nicaraguan delegation. 


Storm Damage. The toll of dead and missing in the October rainstorms and 
floods neared 300 by the end of the month. The departments of Le6én, Chinandega, 
Estelf, Rivas, and Granada were hardest hit. About 5,000 families were left home- 
less. At least 60% of the cotton crop and 70% of the coffee crop were feared lost. 
Thousands of acres of maize, rice, and sesame were seriously damaged or de- 





stroyed. Authorities estimated the value of bridges washed out at $1 million. 
Aircraft of the Inter-American Geodetic Survey flew physicians and supplies to 
the flooded areas in an effort to prevent epidemics. The Red Cross used Nica- 
raguan Air Force planes to carry clothing, food, and medicine to the interior of 
the country. 


COSTA RICA 


Dispute with Banana Company Settled. The Compafifa Bananera de Costa 
Rica, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, finally won a decision from the 
courts favoring its stand against reimbursing the government for funds it extended 
to the banana workers during the strike of December 1959 (HAR, XII: 660-61). 
Since the workers refused to return to work until they had been paid the bonus of 
a month's wages that had just been established by law, and since the banana com- 
pany refused to pay it, the government afforded them the bonus, which amounted 
to some $640,000 (HAR, XIII: 21-22). When in August the Legislative Assembly 
finally agreed on a law requiring the company to reimburse the government, Pres- 
ident Mario Echandi Jiménez vetoed it on the grounds that part of it was unconsti- 
tutional (HAR, XIII: 516). The final decision of the Court of Appeals required the 
company to pay a bonus of only one week's wages, the amount paid by other agri- 
cultural companies, most of which earn less than 300,000 colones ($53,000) yearly. 
A payment substitution law places a six-month time limit on recovery of payment; 
the government had let this limit run out, and therefore it had no legal grounds on 
which to demand repayment. While President Echandi urged the company to fulfill 
its moral obligation by paying the full amount, he was careful to state that this 
was only a plea. 
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Squatters Peacefully Removed. The problem of agrarian reform, which has 
lately been such a vital issue throughout Latin America, was brought to the atten- 
tion of Costa Rican officials in October when squatters in the banana region of 
Guanacaste were told to move out. Inhabitants of nearby Santa Cruz had been en- 
couraging them to remain on the property (known as San Juanillo) of Federico So- 
brado Garcfa and to defend their claim to it. The town promised political support 
for an act giving the land in question outright to the occupants. They, however, 
feared that this was only an empty promise since other offers by these neighbors 
to aid the settlement had never been followed up. When President Echandi re- 
quested that Agriculture Minister Adriano Urbina Gutiérrez have the occupants of 
San Juanillo moved to the agricultural colony La Libertad, there was no opposition. 
Some of the squatters formed a committee in favor of the movement of workers to 
La Libertad and sent a letter to the President, expressing their acceptance of his 
request and assuring their compliance with it as soon as possible. 





Meat Packing Controversy Solved. During the early part of October the 
meat-packing industry was still crippled as a result of the cattle producers' re- 
fusal to accept the domestic packers' and producers' offer of 1.18 colones to 1.28 
colones per kilo for their beef, which would bring 1.47 colones to 1.59 colones per 
kilo if exported. Since early September the packers and processors had been put- 
ting pressure on Urbina Gutiérrez to allow them to import the needed beef from 
Nicaragua at the low price they were willing to pay (HAR, XIII: 601). Urbina re- 
fused, stating that before any cattle could be imported, the domestic quota had to 
be sold. 





By October 20 a solution had been found: Ecuador offered to buy 5,000 head 
of cattle at a price acceptable to the producers--1.60 colones per kilo--and Peru 
requested that it be sold the remainder of the national quota at the same price. 
The packers and processors then were allowed to import beef from Nicaragua at 
their price. The difference in price between Costa Rican and Nicaraguan beef 
reflects a difference in quality, and Ecuador and Peru were willing to pay the 
higher price. 


The Budget and the Public Debt. The liquidation of the government's 1959 
budget of 357 million colones was completed as of June and showed a surplus of 
1.5 million colones, which was the result of transferring 12.7 million colones in 
exchange transaction profits from the Central Bank to the Public Treasury and of 
issuing bonds valued at 15 million colones. For the current fiscal year, the office 
of the Comptroller General announced that the national deficit amounted to 15 mil- 
lion colones in July, 19 million colones in August, and 12 million colones in Sep- 
tember, a deficit which will probably be made up through another bond issue (HAR, 
XIII: 375). 





The public debt increased in September from 372.3 million colones to 448.5 
million colones, a rise of 76.2 million colones. The rise came entirely in the na- 
tional debt, which increased 83.6 million colones while the foreign debt showed a 
decrease of 7.4 million colones. 


PANAMA 
New Government Installed. On October 1, President Ernesto de la Guardia 


was succeeded in office by Roberto Francisco Chiari, who became the 14th consti- 
tutionally elected President of Panama, albeit the 31st man to hold that office. It 
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was the first time since 1936 that an elected President had completed his four- 
year term in office. The oath of office was administered to Chiari by Jacinto 
Lépez y Leén, National Assembly president and a member of Chiari's Liberal 
Party. Their respective fathers had enacted the same scene in the same roles 
34 years earlier. 


In his inaugural address, Chiari announced a new approach toward the im- 
provement and stabilization of the country's shaky economy. "The exploitation of 
our Own resources. . . is the sole means of founding our economy on solid bases," 
he said. Guided by studies of the planning commissions he had appointed shortly 
after his election in May (HAR, XIII: 376, 602), he announced a number of projects 
aimed at internal development and decreased reliance on the Canal Zone for reve- 
nue. To make capital available to small businesses and to encourage the start of 
others, he planned to create a Banco Popular. To stimulate the utilization of idle 
farm land and to halt a reliance on food imports, he intended to establish an agri- 
culture and livestock bank. Having long decried as ineffective the economic devel- 
opment agency Instituto de Fomento Econémico of the de la Guardia administration, 
he said that a new, dynamic, efficient, and orderly one would totally replace the 
old. To offset production deficiencies in the face of growing consumer demand and 
as a further stimulus to national productivity, he strongly favored the establishment 
of common markets. This was in reference to his previously stated wishes for Pa- 
nama to join the Organizaci6n de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA) and enter 
into bilateral trade agreements with the United States (HAR, XIII: 602). 


Chiari next noted that one more factor--financing-- was essential to over- 
come the economic crisis of an underdeveloped country and that the United States 
was a "capital-exporting country par excellence."" He expressed his sincere 
gratitude to the United States for Point Four assistance and voiced his confidence 
that Panama would receive its fair share of the $500 million promised by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Latin America (HAR, XIII: 654). 


Chiari placed himself unequivocally in the Western democratic camp, stat- 
ing, "Our Latin spirit. . . and our Christian religion. . . place us on the side of the 
democratic countries."" In an obvious heavy-handed reference to recent Cuban 
agitation in Panama (HAR, XIII: 519), he said that his government would tolerate 
no interference in Panama's internal affairs by foreign proponents of extremist 
doctrines. 


Fully aware of the inevitable opposition to his "crusade for national redemp- 
tion, "' the new President outlined the administrative reorganization bills which he 
planned to present to the National Assembly. These were aimed at streamlining 
Panama's present extensive and irresponsible bureaucracy. Included in his plans 
were the creation of a Ministry of Economy to replace the existing Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry, and a reorganization of the National Treas- 
ury to provide for the effective collection of revenue and to supervise expenditures. 
Chiari had hinted earlier that a modification of the national tax laws would be de- 
sirable (HAR, XIII: 602). 


Chiari told the Assembly that he would submit bills providing for a reorgan- 
ization of the National Guard. He said that he favored separating the two functions 
of the Guard and creating two distinct organizations, one to carry out the duties of 
an army and the other the duties of an internal police force. Under the leadership 
of its chief, José Antonio Rem6n, the Guard had become increasingly powerful in 
politics. Remé6n had been able to maintain behind-the-scenes control of the Presi- 
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dency for five years before finally taking over the office himself in 1952. Even 
after his assassination in 1955 (HAR, VIII: 17), the Guard maintained its power 
position, much to the concern of fledgling demagogues in the Arias family. Some 
24 hours after assuming office, Chiari announced an extensive National Guard 
staff shake-up. Most senior officers were retired and their posts given to junior 
officers. Disregarding the advice of former President Arnulfo Arias, however, 
Chiari retained Colonel Bolfvar Vallarino as Chief of the National Guard. After 
this announcement, a group of students picketed the Legislative Palace protest- 
ing the reappointment of Vallarino. 


Chiari concluded his speech by promising that graft would come to an end in 
his administration. He noted that there would be "no resources available for rec- 
reational trips abroad in fulfillment of unnecessary missions" and that public 
works contracts would be entirely competitive. 


Cabinet and Other Appointments. Shortly after the inaugural ceremonies, 
Chiari announced the new members of his Cabinet. The eight new Ministers were: 
Marcos Robles, Interior and Justice; Galileo Solfs, Foreign Affairs; Gilberto 
Arias, Finance; Alfredo Ramfrez, Education; Sergio Gonz4lez Ruiz, Labor, So- 
cial Welfare and Public Health; Felipe Juan Escobar, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry (to be changed to Economy--see above); Pablo Bares, Public Works; 
and Gonzalo Taipa, Minister of the Presidency. 





On October 2, Chiari appointed the new governors of the provinces: Eduardo 
E. Thomas, Bocas del Toro; Manuel S. Rosas, Coclé; Gustavo Velarde, Colén; 
Alberto Ortega, Chiriquf; Honorio Alarc6n, Darién; José Caride, Herrera; José 
E. Brandao, Los Santos; Harmodio Arosemena, Panam4; and Abel Aponte, Vera- 
guas. 


In response to a request expressed by Chiari in his inaugural speech, the 
National Assembly approved a bill decreasing the autonomy of the country's seven 
top independent agencies by making their directors subject to presidential appoint- 
ment every four years. Most of these agencies had been under heavy attack by 
Chiari for corruption and inefficiency. The men nominated by Chiari to fill the 
posts were: René Orillac, general manager of the Banco Nacional, replacing 
Henrique de Obarrio; José Marfa Sfinchez, manager of the Institute of Economic 
Development, replacing Mario de Diego; Guillermo E. Quijano, director general 
of the National Lottery, replacing Carlos Mendoza; José Dominador Baz4n, man- 
ager of the Col6n Free Zone (and Second Vice President), replacing Everardo 
Duque; Jorge Demetrio Porras, director general of the Social Security Fund, re- 
placing Alejandro de la Guardia, Jr.; and Norberto Navarro, director general of 
the Housing Institute, replacing Carlos de la Guardia. Guillermo A. de Roux was 
renominated for the post of manager of the Savings Bank. 


Chiari also appointed three additional members to the Supreme Court. The 
names sent to the Assembly for confirmation were: Luis Morales Herrera for an 
18-year term, Demetrio A. Porras for a 16-year term, and Carlos Guevara for a 
2-year term. 


Augusto Guillermo Arango was appointed Panamanian Ambassador to the 
United States. Arango, a successful businessman, replaced Ricardo Arias Espi- 
nosa (no relation to the family of Arnulfo and Harmodio Arias), defeated candidate 
in the May presidential elections (HAR, XIII: 305-6). 
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Arias Intrigues. After a spirited four-hour debate before an overflowing 
gallery, the National Assembly voted 38 to 13 to restore civil rights to twice- 
deposed former President (1940-41, and 1949-51) Arnulfo Arias Madrid. Arias, 
one of Panama's stormiest political figures, had lost the right to hold public of- 
fice in 1951, when the National Assembly convicted him of the abuse of presiden- 
tial authority. During his first term as President, Arias had been criticized 
widely for pro-Axis sympathies. He was impeached in 1941 while on a trip to 
Havana, Cuba, on the pretext that he had left the country without the approval of 
the National Assembly. 





The Assembly action came as no surprise to President Chiari. Following 
differences with the de la Guardia government as early as 1958 (HAR, XI: 142-3), 
the Arias family had lent considerable support to the opposition party, and more 
recently it had favored Chiari's bid for the Presidency. Arnulfo Arias had con- 
tributed the support of his nonregistered but nevertheless extensive Partido Pana- 
mefiista. Nephew Gilberto Arias (son of Harmodio Arias) had rallied the forces 
of his Tercer Partido Nacionalista and had accordingly been afforded a post in the 
new Cabinet. Gilberto had helped draft the resolution to return Arnulfo to politics. 
Prominent publisher of the newspaper Panam4-América as well as a former Pres- 
ident, Harmodio Arias had been a powerful behind-the-scenes source of political 
support for the new government. With still another member of the clan, Harmodio 
Arias, Jr. (eldest brother of Gilberto and Roberto Arias), elected to a seat in the 
National Assembly, the return of Arnulfo Arias to active politics was inevitable. 
Later in October he announced the forthcoming registration of his Partido Pana- 
mefiista and, in effect, threw his hat into the ring for the 1964 presidential race. 





A final Arias, Gilberto's brother Roberto, returned to the fold in October 
after more than a year in voluntary exile. Roberto had deemed it prudent to flee 
the country in April 1959 because of his complicity in an abortive, Cuban- 
supported invasion centered in Veraguas Province at Cerro Tute (HAR, XII: 204). 
He was granted amnesty by the new administration, however, which was thankful 
for the support of the widely read tabloid La Hora, of which Roberto is editor. 
Although no official announcement was made, it was assumed that Roberto would 
be reassigned to his post as Ambassador to the Court of St. James in order to keep 
him out of the country and out of trouble. The fact that this action was not taken 
immediately caused consternation in some parts. On October 25 the National As- 
sembly, aroused by a speech by Roberto at Santiago de Veraguas preaching "so- 
cial revolution, " approved a resolution calling for a probe into the re-export of 
arms from Panama. The evening newspaper El Pafs, owned by ex-President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, interpreted Roberto's rabble- rousing as evidence of a 
revolutionary plot against Chiari. Arias made the speech in connection with a 
trip to place flowers on the graves of his dead revolutionary followers. It was 
generally believed in Panama that Roberto had assumed the leadership of a Fide- 
lista movement. It was possible, however, that Arnulfo might be the real power 
behind this group, since he was the more popular demagogic leader. 


Military Visits. Argentine Secretary of War General Rodolfo A. Larcher 
met with Canal Zone military officials on October 5 to begin a tour of U.S. Army 
installations in the Caribbean. He was officially welcomed by his host, Maj. Gen. 
Theodore F. Bogart, commanding general of the U.S. Army Caribbean. Larcher's 
visit was cut short when he was forced to return to Argentina because of a crisis 
which resulted in his resignation. 
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Lt. Gen. Jofio Carlos Barletto, chief of the Armed Forces General Staff of 
Brazil, visited the Canal Zone at the invitation of Lt. Gen. Robert F. Sink, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Caribbean Command. General Barletto and 80 represen- 
tatives of Brazil's Superior War College were en route home after a two-week 
visit to the United States as guests of General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Six of the eight officers of the Cuban ship "Oriente" abandoned their ship 
while it was passing through the Gatun Locks and were granted temporary asylum 
in the Canal Zone by Governor William A. Carter. One crewman joined them un- 
expectedly. The "Oriente," carrying 2,634 tons of sugar for North Korea, com- 
pleted its transit of the Canal and anchored on the Pacific side to await replace- 
ments. 


Toward Better Panama-U.S. Relations. General Bogart recently announced 
a public relations program, "Operation Friendship," designed to improve relations 
between members of the U.S. Armed Forces and the countries in which they were 
stationed. Military personnel in Panama were encouraged to establish close ties 
with Panamanians through the sports, cultural, social, and public information ac- 
tivities of the Army. 





Under terms of the 1955 Eisenhower-Rem6n Treaty, U.S.-owned railroad 
properties in Panama City were turned over to the government of Panama on 
October 28. An area in the new Panama Railroad terminal at Ancén and a section 
of the local freight storage site at Pier 18 in Balboa were set aside for Panama- 
nian customs offices. The lands and installations which Panama received free of 
charge were valued at more than $8 million. 


Cars and Oil. Deputies Oscar Navarro and Jorge Rubén Rosas introduced 
a bill in the National Assembly which would ban the import of motor vehicles into 
Panama for a two-year period beginning December 1, 1960. Although the measure 
would have no effect on the entry of cars consigned to Canal Zone residents, it pro- 
hibited the sale of such cars in Panama until they had been used for two years. 
The purpose of the bill was to create additional employment (presumably for me- 
chanics), to avoid the export of capital, and to relieve traffic congestion in the 
capital city. 





The construction of an oil refinery, the Refinerfa Panam4, and a cargo dock 
was started at the port of Las Minas in the province of Col6n. Both projects were 
contracted by Bechtel Corporation of California and were expected to be completed 
by December 1961. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


U.S.-Cuban Relations: On the Brink. Relations between Revolutionary Cuba 
and its powerful neighbor to the north had deteriorated rapidly since Fidel Castro 
came to power in January 1959. In October the last frail threads between the two 
countries snapped when the United States withdrew its Ambassador Philip Bonsal 
and imposed an economic boycott on the defiant island nation. On October 13 it 
was announced that President Eisenhower had decided to impose an embargo on 
Cuba. For political reasons the embargo was not officially unholstered until Oc- 
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tober 20. The embargo order prohibited the export to Cuba of all U.S. products 
except medical supplies and some foodstuffs. The banned list included maize prod- 
ucts, wheat, rice, and soybeans. State Department spokesmen said that the decision 
had been made "reluctantly" in order to "defend the legitimate economic interests 
of the people of this country against the discriminatory, aggressive and injurious 
economic policies of the Castro regime." However, officials conceded that they 
did not expect the export ban to have any immediate dramatic effect in Cuba. When 
a reporter asked Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller if he thought that 
the embargo might push the Cuban Government even further into the Soviet camp, 
he replied ". . . if it pushes them into trade with the Communist bloc that's just 
too bad. . . After all, we've been the ones that have been pushed around lately and 
we intend to take steps of this kind to stop them." The Wall Street Journal spec- 
ulated that the embargo was intended to squeeze the Castro regime and demonstrate 
to the world that the Soviet Union either could not or would not keep the Cuban econ- 
omy functioning. The New York Times remarked in an editorial that "It is im- 
probable that anyone inside or outside the State Department seriously believes that 
the embargo will result in a change of attitude on the part of Castro or his revolu- 
tionary regime. . . it is difficult to see what can be gained by this embargo!' The 
London Economist pointedly suggested that U.S. Presidential candidate John F. 
Kennedy's attacks on Eisenhower policies and failures in Cuba had prompted the 
action. The head of Cuba's National Bank, Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, speaking in 
Havana, said that the embargo would not seriously harm Cuba because they were 
prepared for it* and ". . . because black marketeers in the U.S. will defy it." He 
added that Cuba did face economic difficulties and hoped that the people would have 
"confidence in the solidarity of the nations that have offered to stand by us." 








The embargo drama was enacted against a flaming backdrop of vituperative 
charges and countercharges, invasions and invasion threats. U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico Robert C. Hill, speaking before the American Legion in Miami on Octo- 
ber 19, said, referring to the execution of three U.S. citizens (see below), "Never 
in its history has Cuba suffered such a blood bath as Castro and his Communists 
are giving it now. .. This killing of American boys must be stopped."' The same 
day Republican Presidential candidate Vice President Richard M. Nixon told a 
cheering drowd that the Cuban "cancer" must be uprooted from the Hemisphere. 
Democratic Presidential candidate Kennedy stunned some of his more liberal sup- 
porters when he said on a television program that the United States should actively 
support the anti-Castro forces (see INTERNATIONAL). On October 20 Ambassa- 
dor Bonsal was recalled for "an extended period of consultation.'' On October 22 
the State Department formally protested that the Cuban Government was painting 
U.S. insignia on six aircraft at Havana's San Antonio de los Bajfios airfield and 
charged that Cuba was preparing an "invasion hoax." 


All of these events were reported in banner headlines in the Cuban press. 
The government feverishly prepared to repel an invasion from Guatemala and con- 
centrated thousands of militia along the south coast of the island between the west- 
ern tip of Pinar del Rfo and Camagtiey Province. Small craft patrolled the waters 
around the vulnerable Isle of Pines. Premier Castro expected the United States to 
support a counterrevolutionary invasion from the Retalhuleu base in Guatemala 
(see GUATEMALA) sometime before the U.S. elections on November 11. Both 
governments warned the other not to provoke an "incident" at the U.S. naval base 





*Cuban officials had been anticipating the embargo and shiploads of spare 
parts and other essential imports from the United States had been stockpiled in an 
attempt to blunt its effect. 
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at Guantanamo Bay. Cuban preparations were stepped up on October 29 when 
1,450 marines from the aircraft carrier "Boxer" disembarked at Guant4énamo for 
a three-day stopover. Washington spokesmen said that the marines were taking a 
weekend shore leave, but it was the most widely publicized shore leave in history. 
Presidential press secretary James Hagerty told newsmen that President Eisen- 
hower knew of the landing and that it had his "full approval."' The same day the 
United States charged that Cuba was receiving large cargoes of "Red" arms and 
asked for an Organization of American States (OAS) investigation. The Cuban 
Ambassador to the OAS, Carlos Lechuga, declared that Cuba had the right to pur- 
chase arms "wherever it pleases without giving account to anyone." 


In New York, Cuban Foreign Minister and United Nations delegate RaGl Roa 
formally accused the United States of economic aggression, of using the "sovereign 
Cuban nation" as a political football in the Presidential campaign, and of preparing 
a "manufactured provocation" at Guantanamo. Backed by Soviet Ambassador to 
the United Nations Valerian A. Zorin, Roa attempted to have the charge debated 
openly in the General Assembly. However, the Security Council voted to send the 
issue to the U.N. Political Committee for discussion. 


Canada to the Rescue. On October 17, three days before the U.S. embargo 
order was promulgated, Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker told reporters 
that his government had "no intention whatever" of taking any action in support of 
any embargoes on sales to Cuba. The Toronto Globe and Mail said editorially 
that". . . the greatest service Canada can do for the Western cause is to keep at 
least one channel of normal trade open and thus reduce Cuban dependence on the 
Communist world." Canadian businessmen demonstrated considerable relief when 
the embargo action was taken under regulations of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce instead of the "Trading with the Enemy Act."" This act gives Washington, 
through its authority over U.S. parent companies, the power to forbid the sale of 
goods manufactured by their Canadian subsidiaries to any country. Observers 
considered it likely, however, that Canada would be asked to comply with the 
embargo. 








Cuba had not touched Canadian property in its sweeping nationalization de- 
crees. Relations between Canadian Ambassador to Cuba Alan Anderson and the 
Castro government had been cordial. In late October, the director of the Com- 
mercial Institute of the Americas in Toronto, Albert A. Shea, was in Havana on 
an “unofficial"" trade mission and reportedly had landed orders for auto parts, 
electrical equipment, and other industrial goods totaling $7.5 million. The Cuban 
state shipping company announced the immediate inauguration of a freight service 
with Canada. 


The Soviet Commitment. Late in October the editor of Revoluci6én, Carlos 
Franqui, interviewed Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev concerning the Soviet 
promise to send rockets if Cuba were attacked. A summary of the interview re- 
leased by the Soviet news agency TASS to Western Europe indicated that Khrush- 
chev considered the rocket threat "really to be symbolic." However, an examina- 
tion of the full text of the interview released to Latin America revealed the Soviet 
commitment to be more far-reaching than the earlier TASS summary indicated. 
Franqui asked: "The imperialists contend that the statement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning the possibility of using rocket weapons in the event of an armed 
aggression against Cuba is purely symbolic. What do you think about that?" 
Khrushchev: "I should like such statements to be really symbolic. . . For this 
purpose, it is essential that the imperialists' threat of intervention against Cuba 
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does not resolve into military operations." Franqui: "It would be fine if this 
threat did not exist. . . If the threat does exist, if this threat is carried out, rock- 
ets are adequately prepared. . . ?"" Khrushchev: "Unquestionably. You have it 
right. It would be fine if there were no aggression. We are doing everything not 
to launch combat rockets." 


Cuban National Bank President Guevara left Havana on October 22 for a 
tour of China, the Soviet Union, and Eastern Europe. It was reported that Gue- 
vara hoped to bind the USSR to Cuba eccnomically, as Cuba was being bound to the 
Soviet bloc. He allegedly hoped to convince the Russians to shift their millions of 
acres of sugar beets to some other crop and depend on Cuba for sugar. It was re- 
ported that the economic czar would promise to deliver to the Soviet Union some 
seven million tons of sugar in 1961 and ten million tons in 1962. Sugar production, 
geared to U.S. requirements, had averaged about six million tons in recent years. 
If the Soviet Union would agree to become dependent on Cuban sugar it would be ex- 
tremely significant politically, observers pointed out. If the USSR refused, it 
would undoubtedly mean that it was unwilling to be bound by unbreakable economic 
ties to a state which it could not control. 


En route to Moscow and Peiping, "Che" Guevara stopped in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, and obtained another $20 million credit from that country. Cuba had 
received $20 million from the Prague government in June. On October 26, Cuba 
and Rumania established diplomatic relations and signed a five-year commercial 
treaty. On the second leg of his trip, Guevara arranged a five-year commercial 
agreement with Bulgaria. Bulgaria agreed to buy at least 20,000 tons of sugar an- 
nually for the next five years. The former assistant executive director of the In- 
stituto Nacional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA), Oscar Pino Santos, left Havana to 
take up residence in Peiping as Cuba's new Ambassador to the Chinese People's 
Republic. 


Cuba Looks Toward Africa. During Fidel Castro's appearance at the United 
Nations in September (HAR, XIII: 604) he invited Sekou Touré, the President of 
Guinea, to visit Cuba. In mid-October the young African leader stopped in Havana 
for cordial talks with Cuban leaders on his way home from New York. On October 12 
a group of officials from the United Arab Republic left Havana after a week of com- 
mercial and cultural talks which resulted in an agreement through which the UAR 
would barter rice for 200,000 tons of Cuban sugar in 1961. 





INRA director Antonio NG&fiez Jiménez outlined the Cuban position with re- 
gard to the Algerian war in a radio speech on October 23. He denounced the poli- 
cies of the French Government and pledged "fraternal solidarity" with the Algerian 
rebels. Jean Paul Sartre, the writer-philosopher who was leading left-liberal 
French intellectuals in their protest against French policies in Algeria, visited 
Cuba for the second time within a year. 


Nationalization: Two Steps Forward, No Steps Back. During October the 
Castro government took two more giant steps toward complete domination of the 
economy and virtually eliminated sizable private capitalism in Cuba. The first 








*The result of his first visit was a series of essays highly favorable to the 
Cuban Revolution, published in book form for the first time in September 1960 in 
Portuguese in Brazil. Furac&io sébre Cuba, Rio de Janeiro, Editéra do Autor. 
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step came on the weekend of October 14-15 when INRA director Nafiez Jiménez 

signed a decree which nationalized 382 enterprises, only 23 of which were U.S.- 
owned. Included in the decree were all banks in the country except the many 
branches of the two Canadian banks--the Royal Bank of Canada and the Bank of 
Nova Scotia. All privately owned sugar mills (105 of them) were taken over. 

This placed the entire sugar industry in the hands of INRA. Also nationalized 
were 18 distilleries (including the famous Bacardf rum company), 5 breweries, 
4 paint factories, 7 paper supply houses, 61 textile factories, 16 rice mills, 47 
grocery supply houses, 8 railroad enterprises, 11 movie theaters, 19 construc- 
tion firms, 13 maritime and docking companies, 3 chemical industries, 13 de- 

partment stores, and 8 packing, bottling and canning factories. 


Although many of these properties had been intervened in earlier months, 
this was the first outright nationalization of Cuban-owned industry. U.S.-owned 
enterprises worth some $800 million had been nationalized in August (HAR, XIII: 
521). Premier Castro appeared on his regular television press interview the day 
that the sweeping decree was signed and said that the "first phase" of the Revolu- 
tion was over and that interventions and other drastic economic and social steps 
would be the exception in the future. Castro praised small businessmen, told 
them to relax, and even promised that liberal credit arrangements would be made 
available to them through Ernesto Guevara's National Bank. During the same 
talk, however, Castro warned that the U.S.-owned companies still operating in 
Cuba could be nationalized "in accordance with the degree of foreign aggression 
against Cuba." 


It was no surprise, therefore, when on October 25, within a few days after 
the U.S. embargo on exports to Cuba, the Castro regime nationalized 166 enter- 
prises owned by U.S. companies or U.S. citizens. The most valuable property 
was the U.S. Government-owned Nicaro nickel plant which had been shut down by 
the management and then intervened by the Cuban Government in September (HAR, 
XIII: 609). Also taken over were F. W. Woolworth and Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, with their branches throughout the island, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
International Harvester, Remington Rand, Continental Can Corporation, Burrus 
Flour Mills, Fleischmann Yeast, and the Coca-Cola soft drink facilities. Also 
expropriated were several drug and chemical companies, wholesale grocery and 
paper enterprises, thirty insurance companies, importing houses, dry-cleaning 
establishments, and the few remaining hotels and gambling casinos which had 
been intervened but not nationalized. 


The U.S. Embassy in Havana estimated that the U.S. investments remain- 
ing in Cuba at the end of October were worth about $100 million. They included 
the Radio Corporation of America, Western Union, All-American Cables, many 
small importing firms, private schools and small businesses. 


Counterrevolution: More Executions. Anti-Castro forces in Cuba suffered 
serious setbacks during October at the hands of the recently organized peasants' 
militia. In late September, militia patrols began scouring the Sierra Escambray 
mountains in Las Villas Province, and by mid-October Cuban Government spokes- 
men were jubilantly announcing that the counterrevolution had been "crushed." It 
was estimated that between 130 and 160 anti-Castro guerrillas were captured dur- 
ing the operation. Cuban sources said that there were more than a hundred guer- 
rillas still at large in Las Villas, and anti-Castro forces in exile claimed that 
there were more than 700 left. It was impossible to determine who was correct. 
However, the militia successes were important in that most of the known leaders 
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of the guerrilla forces were captured. Sinesio Walsh and five other leaders were 
convicted of being responsible for the deaths of an army lieutenant and 11 militia 
members in September (HAR, XIII: 608). They were executed on October 13. 
Most of the other prisoners were sentenced to prison--86 men to 30 years and 60 
men to 20 years. A few who were captured were released on parole. 


Later in the month, reportedly because of confessions obtained from pris- 
oners, the notorious American William A. Morgan, who had become a major in 
the Cuban Army, was arrested with his friend Major JesGs Carrera and charged 
with aiding the Sierra Escambray guerrillas. Government spokesmen said that 
trucks from Morgan's frog-raising farm had been used to smuggle arms to the 
rebels. Both Morgan and Carrera had fought in the mountains with Castro in 1957 
and 1958. 


Three U.S. citizens were executed in Santiago in October. They were mem- 
bers of an ill-fated 28-man expedition which on October 5 landed on the north coast 
of Cuba at Bahfa Navas, 10 miles north of the town of Baracoa. The adventurers, 
reportedly affiliated with a "suicide battalion" with headquarters in Miami, were 
captured within a week by militia patrols. The three U.S. citizens--Allan Dale 
Thompson, Robert Otif Fuller, and Anthony Zarba--were executed with six Cubans 
after quick military trials. The leader of the expedition, Armentino Ferio, was 
killed by militia members immediately after his capture. According to the New 
York Times, Ferio was a henchman of one of Fulgencio Batista's most hated 
aides, Rolando Masferrer. Cuban sources reported that the six Cubans who were 
executed had been accused of committing "war crimes" under Batista. The re- 
maining 18 members of the expedition, former Batista soldiers but not "war crim- 
inals,"" were sentenced to long prison terms. Observers speculated that the three 
young Americans were executed as an example to others who might be preparing to 
join similar expeditions in Florida. 





Three important Cubans quit the Revolution in October. A former private 
secretary of Cuban President Osvaldo Dortic6s, Luis Aparicio, escaped to the 
United States. Srta. Teresa Casuso, a member of the Cuban U.N. delegation, 
made U.S. headlines with a denunciation of Premier Castro and his regime. A 
defection which received less notoriety but was considered more important was 
that of César Blanco, a former official of the legal section of INRA. Blanco es- 
caped from Cuba with several companions in a motor launch. 


In Washington, César Blanco announced that a new anti-Castro organization 
had been formed to work in the cities in Cuba. The organization seemed to have 
two names; Blanco called it the Movimiento de 30 de Noviembre in honor of the 
Cuban martyr Frank Pafs who was killed by Batista police in Santiago on Novem- 
ber 30, 1957, while other Cubans called it the Movimiento Revolucionario del 
Pueblo (MRP). According to Blanco, the leaders of the group were David Sal- 
vador, former secretary general of the Confederacién de Trabajadores Cubanos 
(CTC), and Manolo Ray, Secretary of Public Works in the Provisional Council of 
Ministers until June 1959. According to Time magazine, Manolo Ray engineered 
the escape of 15 political prisoners from Morro Castle prison on October 7. Dur- 
ing a speech, Premier Castro blamed the escape on Cuban Navy enlisted men who 
helped the escapees and fled with them to Miami in a small craft. 


In mid-October terrorists made an attempt to kill Premier Castro. A pass- 
ing vehicle sprayed his automobile with machine-gun bullets as it was passing in 
front of the Italian Embassy. No one was reported injured. There have evidently 
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been several serious attempts to assassinate Castro, but they have never been re- 
ported in the Cuban press. 


In late October representatives from nearly all of the larger anti-Castro or- 
ganizations in exile met in Miami to attempt to form a more united front. José 
Miré Cardona was named to head a committee which was to try to coordinate the 
groups. Attending the meeting were the leaders of five different organizations, in- 
cluding Manuel Antonio ("Tony") de Varona of the Frente Revolucionario Democr4- 
tico (FRD), Pedro Dfaz Lanz and Luis Conte Agtiero of the Alianza de Liberaci6n 
Nacional, and leaders of the Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Revolucionaria (MRR). 
The only absent group of importance was the Liberaci6n Cubana of exiled industri- 
alist Francisco Cajigas. Hopeful observers reported that there were indications 
that the previous personality clashes and policy disputes were slowly being over- 
come, but others, like exiled newspaperman Carlos Todd, remained skeptical. 


Florida Governor Leroy Collins announced that his state would establish an 
office to help find jobs for some of the estimated 20,000 exiled Cubans in Miami. 
He announced that he planned to fly to Washington in an attempt to get federal aid 
for the refugees and to make arrangements with the State Department for a secu- 
rity unit which would screen exiles in order to determine if they were really anti- 
Castro. 


Controversial New Laws: Housing and Education. On October 15 the Cuban 
Government approved a new urban reform law designed to eliminate private owner- 
ship of more than one-dwelling units by any family. The law declared that all per- 
sons who rented the house or apartment in which they lived had automatically be- 
come the owners of that dwelling. The new owners were to receive deeds of own- 
ership, and the value of their dwellings was to be ascertained by government 
officials. The price of the property was to be fixed on a scale according to the 
date of construction. Former renters would continue to pay rent on the dwelling 
but only until the purchase price fixed by the government was paid in full. Rent 
paid previously would be considered as part of the purchase price of the dwelling. 
Former owners were to be reimbursed by the government. Holders of mortgages 
on residences and apartment houses were to receive 50% of the amount paid by the 
new owners; the balance would go to the government to be used for its housing 
program. All mortgage interest was canceled. Special councils were appointed 
in each province to administer the law. The law also affected small shops. 





The law was passed because of the lack of funds and resulting slowdown of 
the work of the Instituto Nacional de Ahorros y Viviendas (INAV) which had pledged 
itself to build a new house for every Cuban. In the early days of the Revolution, 
Premier Castro had promised that every Cuban would own his own roof. One ob- 
server thought that the law was also probably passed in order to check growing 
anti-Revolution sentiment in the cities. 


Repeated rumors that the government planned to take charge of Catholic ed- 
ucational facilities crystallized in late October into a proposed law which was to 
place teaching nuns and priests directly under the authority of Education Minister 
Armando Hart Davalos. The teachers would continue in their schools, but as em- 
ployees of the government, and would not be subject to the control and discipline of 
their religious orders. Directors of Catholic schools immediately called a meeting 
to coordinate opposition to the proposed law. On October 30, the Assistant Bishop 
of Havana, Eduardo Boza Masvidal, published an article in the Catholic magazine 
La Quincena strongly attacking the government's new plan. When the "control of 
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the state passes its just limits of aid and vigilance" and reaches "absolute con- 
trol,'' then the individual is "simply a piece of the state machinery, "' the article 
declared. Blas Roca, secretary general of the Partido Socialista Popular (Com- 
munist Party) replied in an editorial in his party newspaper Hoy comparing the 
bishop's article with the "imperialistic propaganda which comes from the United 
States and the Swan Island radio." 


HAITI 


Cabinet Shuffled. For unannounced reasons, President Francois Duvalier 
shuffled his ten-month-old Cabinet at the end of October. Joseph Baguidy, former 
protocol chief, replaced Raymond Moyse as Foreign Secretary. Hervé Boyer, pre- 
viously Secretary of Commerce and Industry, became Secretary of Finance in place 
of Gérard Philippeaux, while André Théard, an ex-Secretary of Finance, took 
Philippeaux's other post as Secretary of Agriculture. In other moves, Marcel 
Daumec, former Under Secretary of Finance, replaced Michel Lamartiniére Ho- 
norat as Secretary of Public Works, and Clovis Desinor became Hervé Boyer's 
replacement as Secretary of Commerce. Moyse, Philippeaux, and Honorat were 
dropped from the Cabinet. In September, Moyse had been savagely attacked by 
the Dominican press and radio for his part in the San José de Costa Rica Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers (HAR, XIII: 611). 





U.S. Armed Forces Active in Haiti. General Fernando A. Sanchez, chief of 
staff of the Dominican Army, objected to the U.S. plan tosupply arms to the Haitian 
Army (HAR, XIII: 611). He claimed that this was "in manifest contradiction to the 
formal declarations of the U.S. State Department about the absolute banning of all 
sales of arms to countries in the Caribbeanarea."' U.S. spokesmen tried to justify 
the arms shipments by citing an alleged Soviet threat. Representative Daniel J. 
Flood (Dem., Pennsylvania) said that an "alarming number of Soviet technicians 
and organizers had been sent to Haiti."" Flood did not reveal his sources of infor- 
mation for these remarks. He warned that "grave problems" facing Haiti could 
be solved only "through the aid of friendly, representative governments." 





The U.S. Navy announced that it had received $140,000 from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to construct a bridge and causeway over Lake 
Miragoane. The lake had overflowed in the spring of 1960 and isolated Haiti's 
southern peninsula. Divers using explosives had failed in previous attempts to 
clear the outlet to the lake. 


Coffee Crop Poor. Haiti's 1959-60 exportable coffee crop was about 
500,000 bags, well below the forecasts made in the autumn of 1959. The maxi- 
mum forecast for 1961 was only 300,000 bags, which would make it unlikely that 
the country could deliver more than half its export quota under the new Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement. 





Sugar Sales Increase Exports. The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported 
that the increase in Haiti's sugar quota accounted for approximately half the un- 
usually high August export figure of $3.24 million. The increase was caused by 
the "windfall" received from the cut in the Cuban quota in July (HAR, XIII: 447). 
Haiti was thus able temporarily to reverse its trade deficit, which had been 
$980,000 in July. Despite this, the economic outlook remained bleak. 
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Seven- Nation Committee to Study Sanctions against Dominican Republic. As 
a result of the August conference at San José de Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 572), the 
Council of the Organization of American States (OAS) formed an advisory commit- 
tee to determine if it was "feasible and desirable" to extend the current arms em- 
bargo to include other export items (see VENEZUELA). The United States prom- 
ised to cooperate in any economic squeeze within the "legal possibilities" allowed 
by U.S. law (see INTERNATIONAL). Virgilio Dfaz Ord6éfiez, the Dominican Am- 
bassador to the OAS, asked that sanctions not be applied to his country because 
"the resignation of the Trujillos and the recognition of freedom of press and speech 
had made the reasons for these sanctions disappear." 





Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo gave assurances of friendship for the United 
States, despite the diplomatic sanctions voted against the Dominican Republic in 
August. He also proposed the extension of the pact with the United States involving 
the missile base at Sabana de la Mar, due to expire at the end of 1961. The Cabinet 
and Congress, following Trujillo's lead, proclaimed their solidarity with his pro- 
U.S. policy. Ina speech at Santiago, the second largest city in the country, Tru- 
jillo demanded the repeal of the OAS resolution calling for sanctions against the 
Dominican Republic. He also said that he would be a candidate for the governor- 
ship of Santiago if it were offered him for the coming elections. 


Revolutionary Movement Coordinated by Dominican Exiles. Dominican exiles 
held secret meetings in Caracas and appointed a three-man committee to direct the 
fight against Generalissimo Trujillo. Included were representatives of the Partido 
Revolucionario Dominicano and of the Vanguardia Revolucionaria Dominicana. The 
Communists were not invited. The committee had strong connections with exile 
groups in New York, Puerto Rico, and Paris. It was reported that the exiles had 
agreed to ask the OAS to administer the country until free elections could be held, 
should the present regime be deposed, but this was later denied by reliable sources. 
A letter addressed to George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, written "some- 
where in the Dominican Republic" by members of the trade union underground, 
praised the AFL-CIO stand in respect to September's sugar purchase from the 
Dominican Republic (HAR, XIII: 612). 





Alcoa Contract Threatened. Senator J. Fortunato Cana4n of the Dominican 
Republic presented a motion before the Dominican Senate to nullify the agreements 
between La Alcoa, a subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of America, and the 
Dominican Republic. La Alcoa had represented an investment of more than $14 
million. The agreements, signed in 1945 and reconfirmed in 1957, guaranteed La 
Alcoa the exclusive rights to exploit and export bauxite from the province of Beder- 
nales. Cana4n claimed that the financial concessions granted to the U.S. company 
were "unlimited and disproportionate."" Most observers doubted that annulment of 
the contracts was in reality the wish of the Trujillo regime. Rather, they regarded 
it as a maneuver to pressure the U.S. company into making economic concessions. 





Low Sugar Price Accepted; Protests Continued. The Dominican Republic 
agreed to sell its 322,000 tons of "windfall" sugar to the United States in spite of 
the penalty of a two-cents-a-pound entry fee imposed by the United States (HAR, 
XIII: 612). By the end of October, representatives of the Dominican Government 
and of U.S. refineries reached agreements which covered almost the entire 322,000 
tons to be delivered over the balance of the year. U.S. Senator J. William Fulbright 
announced at a press conference in Washington that, although he had been in Japan 
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and was not sufficiently informed about the case to make any detailed comment, he 
did not approve of the additional purchase of sugar from the Dominican Republic. 


Rock Salt Purchase Negotiated by New York City. Roger J. Browne, Pur- 
chase Commissioner of New York City, was negotiating directly with the Domini- 
can Republic in an effort to buy salt for the city's snow removal program at a 
price lower than bids submitted by two U.S. firms. Past deliveries from this 
source were of short weight and poor quality, however. Browne said that the 
State Department had told him he could deal directly with the Dominican Republic 
despite the sanctions voted against that nation by the OAS. Arnold S. Zander, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, pro- 
tested against this contemplated purchase, because of Trujillo's wholesale violation 
of human rights. 





PUERTO RICO 


Catholics Told Not to Vote for PPD. Ina pastoral letter issued on Octo- 
ber 18, Archbishop James Davis of San Juan, Bishop James McManus of Ponce, 
and titular Bishop Luis Aponte Martfnez of Lares denounced Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marfn's Partido Popular Democr4tico (PPD) and forbade Catholics to give their 
votes "to a party that accepts as its own the morality of a 'regime of license, ' 
denying Christian morality.'' The reason which the three bishops gave for issu- 
ing their statement was that the philosophy of the PPD was based on the principle 
that popular will and not divine law was the criterion by which to decide what is 
moral and immoral. Practical instances of this program were the Governor's re- 





fusal to grant public school children time off for religious instruction, the laws 
allowing sterilization and permitting the teaching of birth control, and the public 
tolerance of common-law marriages. 


Governor Mufioz Marfn, running for his fourth term, accused the bishops of 
interference in the political campaign and promised to take the case up with the 
Vatican after the elections. When the pastoral letter was read in San Felipe Ca- 
thedral in Arecibo, the Governor's wife, Sra. Inés Mendoza de Mufioz Marfn, left 
the church, followed by several others. A second letter, emphasizing that the 
divine law must come before the law of man, was later read in churches through- 
out the island. The impact of the bitter controversy was also felt in the United 
States, where its implications in the U.S. presidential race were fully explored 
by the press. The Democratic candidate, John F. Kennedy, a Catholic, issued a 
cautious statement through his press secretary, Pierre Salinger, asserting in gen- 
eral terms that he did not approve of the interference of churchmen in political 
matters. 


The implications of the pastoral letters were variously interpreted, even in 
Puerto Rico. Archbishop Davis said that the moral aspect of the problem for a 
Catholic would be a matter between the individual and his conscience. Bishop 
McManus asserted that disregard of the directives would be disobedience. In New 
York, however, Francis Cardinal Spellman declared that his personal view on the 
matter was that the directives of the bishops were not intended to be binding under 
pain of sin and that no church penalty was involved. The Vatican issued a state- 
ment saying that the Puerto Rican bishops were acting within their episcopal au- 
thority; it stressed, however, that their action was restricted to their own terri- 
tory and to the "particular and special conditions of the island itself."' Bishop 
McManus denied reports that some of Puerto Rico's political leaders might be 
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excommunicated. This declaration had been made in connection with statements 
by Monsignor Victor M. Nazario, Chancellor of the Diocese of Ponce, who had 
said that the leaders of the PPD had left themselves open to such action. The 
storm continued until the end of the month; picket lines and counter picketing were 
organized. Luis A. Ferré, gubernatorial candidate of the Partido Estadista Re- 
publicano (PER), supported the Catholic position as an expression of freedom of 
speech. 


Debate Canceled Between Mufioz Marin and Ferré. A public television de- 
bate scheduled to take place between the PPD and PER candidates on matters con- 
cerning the election had to be canceled when Ferré insisted that the future status 
of Puerto Rico must be the main topic of discussion. The Governor wanted other 
issues to be included and proposed a separate discussion between Ferré and Harry 
L. Friedman on the statehood issue. Ferré, however, declined to take part in the 
debate unless the Governor himself would appear. Consequently, a speech by 
Mufioz Marfn replaced the proposed debate. Ferré did not appear at the television 
station but sent Federico Torres Campo to read a message in his name explaining 
the reasons why he had not accepted the debate as proposed by the Governor. Nei- 
ther Torres Campo nor the program moderator was allowed to read Ferré's mes- 
sage. According to Ferré, he had not been invited to the debate personally by the 
Governor but had learned of it through the press. 





Repercussions of Khrushchev's U.N. Remarks. PER candidate Ferré ca- 
bled Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev rejecting as an unwarranted 
interference in Puerto Rico's internal affairs his statement before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly urging independence for the island. Governor Mufioz Marin joined 
his political opponent in blasting Khrushchev; he declared that the "cultural and 
economic developments of Puerto Rico are in the hands of the people" and that the 
island's status was for them to determine. A detailed economic report added 
weight to the Governor's assertions, and further proof of the stability and security 
in the island was the fact that the United Nations had chosen Puerto Rico as a train- 
ing place for African economists. Africans from twelve different countries were to 
arrive in the island in a program of study and research on social and economic de- 
velopment. 





Island Economy at New High. According to a report by the Commonwealth 
Planning Board, Puerto Rico's net income grew by 9.4% during the fiscal year 
1959-60 to a record-breaking $1,311 million. The average per capita income 
reached $571, an increase of $55 over the preceding year. The family income 
rose to an average of $2,724. Manufacturing went up by 16%; exports rose 22%; 
imports increased by 12%. The migration of Puerto Ricans to the United States 
during the fiscal year 1959-60 declined to its lowest level in ten years. Unem- 
ployment dropped by 8,000; employment in Operation Bootstrap factories reached 
46,000. 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. After a two-day meeting at Federal House, Port of Spain, the 
Federal Government announced that it would immediately forward a statement set- 
ting out its attitude in regard to foreign bases in the West Indies. At Stage I, which 
was to take place in London, there would be a broad plenary discussion between 
representatives of the West Indies Federation, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States; the Federal delegation would include representatives of unit governments. 
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At Stage II, which would be held in the appropriate unit territories, the particular 
problems of unit governments would be considered, the West Indies case being 
represented by the appropriate unit Premier or Chief Minister. In Stage III, the 
West Indies, the United Kingdom, and the United States would meet for the pur- 
pose of signing any agreement reached. 


The Federal Political Committee made important recommendations to the 
Inter-Governmental Conference on the Federal Constitution (HAR, XIII: 614). The 
powers of income tax collection and industrial development were to be removed 
from federal to exclusively unit control. This was to be achieved by placing these 
subjects in a newly created reserve list, which would be recognized as a sphere of 
interest for the Federal Government, yet would remain under the legislative com- 
petence of unit governments. A proviso, however, was proposed whereby any sub- 
ject could be transferred to the exclusive list appertaining to the Federal Govern- 
ment by constitutional amendment. The concurrent list of matters shared by the 
Federal and unit governments remained. Agreement on the method of constitutional 
amendment had not been reached but would be further considered. When Dominion 
status was achieved, all units would be brought up to the status of full informal self- 
government. A Council of Ministers, consisting of the Premiers or Chief Ministers 
of each unit, would be set up, under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, and 
would deal with all matters involving the future transference of any subject from 
unit to federal control. Defense, external affairs (including trade), university edu- 
cation and other subjects already on the exclusive list would remain with the Fede- 
ral Government, which would also have limited taxing powers to enable it to raise 
revenue for federal services. Subjects not appearing on any of the legislative lists 
would be the exclusive responsibility of unit governments. Central banking and 
currency would be a federal responsibility, while loan raising could be undertaken 
by both the federal and unit governments. 


A working party would further study the controversial issue of freedom of 
movement within the Federation and would report directly to the Inter-Governmental 
Conference. It was also unanimously decided that on the occasion of the visit of fed- 
eral and unit delegations to London in November to discuss the problems of the U.S. 
bases, the British Government should be approached in regard to external economic 
aid to an independent West Indies Federation. On his return to Jamaica, Premier 
Norman Manley expressed himself as well satisfied that Jamaica had succeeded in 
its major objectives. Sir Grantley Adams later proposed that all unit governments 
contribute 5% of their income tax collection for the Federal Government. Manley 
expressed his agreement, but Permier Eric Williams of Trinidad declared that the 
Federal Government should take over the whole administration of income tax or 
nothing. While it appeared that considerable agreement had been reached, it was 
also obvious that not all the matters outstanding between Williams and Manley had 
been disposed of. 


At the meeting of the Federal Political Committee on the future of federation 
(HAR, XIII: 315), Premier Eric Williams suggested that £90 million in grants be 
requested from the British Government to put the West Indies on its feet within the 
British Commonwealth. Of this, the small islands, most of which are at present 
grant-aided, would receive £34 million. Trinidad would get L7.7 million, Jamaica 
%6.3 million, Barbados £1.5 million. To British Guiana would go £28 million, ap- 
parently to induce it to join the Federation. The committee also decided that two 
battalions of the West India Regiment should be the defense force of the West Indies. 
The cost would exceed £1 million per year. 
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Putting forward what he termed his private and personal view, Wills Isaacs, 
Jamaica Minister of Trade and Industry and first vice-president of the People's 
National Party, declared that under no circumstances would he agree to Jamaica's 
remaining in the West Indies Federation, if the constitution allowed British Guiana 
to enter. He made it clear that he was not referring to the people of British Gui- 
ana, but to the politics and government of the territory, which he asserted were 
Marxist dominated. Commenting on Isaacs' statement, Premier Manley announced 
that his government would seek to have the federal constitution amended to provide 
that any new territory seeking to enter the Federation could do so only by federal 
constitutional amendment. He added that there was no material difference of opin- 
ion among his government colleagues on any matter concerning federation. Pre- 
mier Williams of Trinidad expressed his disagreement with the views of the Ja- 
maica Government over British Guiana, adding that when he spoke of the West 
Indies, he included British Guiana; without this accession, he said, a strong and 
independent federation was impossible. 


Premier Manley of Jamaica criticized the Trinidad press for attempting to 
publish secret and confidential information about the parliamentary conference held 
in Trinidad to discuss the revision of the U.S. bases agreement. Ina radio talk, 
Premier Williams of Trinidad declared that there was no place in the world where 
the press commanded less respect than in the West Indies, with Trinidad first. In 
an obvious thrust at the Trinidad Guardian, the only daily newspaper in the island, 
he declared that it was run by people to whom the mention of the government was 
like waving a red rag at a bull. 


Commenting on the conference to be held in London between representatives 
of the West Indies Federal and unit governments, Great Britain and the United 
States, the London Times expressed its editorial view that whatever was decided 
would immediately affect the question of the capital site. Because West Indians 
had unwisely chosen as the site of their capital Chaguaramas, under lease to the 
United States as a naval base until 2040, they had had to go without a capital for 
the first three years of the federation's life. The newspaper added that Trinidad 
had proved to present some disadvantages as the federal capital, since it was too 
far from most of the islands to act as a focal point, and had a strong and active 
island government which had shown signs of resenting the lodger. The Times 
praised the merging of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad 
into the University College of the West Indies (HAR, XIII: 388) as a marriage of 
convenience, symbolic of the interdependence of the two prime needs of great 
stretches of tropical dependencies, namely food and education. The Imperial Col- 
lege of Tropical Agriculture represented the great fund of technical knowledge 
built up during the colonial period, while the University College of the West Indies 
stood for the need to train minds and to provide leaders for the new self-governing 
states. 


Jamaica. The murder trial of seven persons charged with the shooting of 
three Rastafarians was concluded (HAR, XIII: 615). Four of the accused (Ronald 
Henry, Albert Gabidon, Eldred Morgan, and William Jeter) were found guilty by 
the jury and were sentenced to death. Titus Damons, Howard Rollins, and Al 
Thomas were acquitted. 


The trial opened of Claudius Henry, founder of the African Reformed Church, 
and of 15 others, charged with treason felony (HAR, XIII: 316) and the promotion 
of insurrection in order to intimidate the island government; with having brought 
into the island explosives, firearms and lethal weapons, and with having tried to 
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solicit the aid and advice of a foreign government (Cuba); and with having pub- 
lished a document calculated to stir up an insurrection in Jamaica. The prose- 
cution submitted a letter, purporting to be signed by some of the accused, ad- 
dressed to Premier Fidel Castro and asking for aid and advice. 


Governor Sir Kenneth Blackburne opened the new Legislative Chamber of 
Jamaica named after George William Gordon, the Jamaican patriot who was 
hanged as a scapegoat after the 1865 rebellion. In the following year, 1866, a 
Royal Commission condemned the administration of Governor Edward J. Eyre, 
who was reqalled and dismissed. Blackburne declared that in a world sadly dis- 
turbed by ideological and racial differences, Jamaica had established a reputation 
second to none for tolerance, harmony, happiness, and progress. 


Speaking at the Sports and Social Club of the Ministry of Education, Mon- 
signor Wilson, a Roman Catholic lecturer, strongly criticized the recent report 
on Rastafarians by members of the University College of the West Indies (HAR, 
XIII: 532), declaring that it could have been written by a journalist rather than 
scholars. He claimed that the movement was largely emotional and that there 
was little that could be done except to wait for the emotion to expend itself. 


On his return from a visit to Canada and the United States, Jonathan Grant, 
Jamaican Minister of Labour, commented on the success of the scheme whereby 
Jamaican girls were undertaking domestic work in Canada. He also declared that 
the outlook for the farm work program in the United States was good. 


The Jamaica Daily Gleaner condemned the coffee growers who, tempted by 
better outside prices, had failed to sell their produce to the official marketing or- 
ganization and disregarded their commitments. The newspaper stressed that again 
and again independent marketing of crops by growers had proved to be hazardous. 





The West Indian Economist criticized the Jamaica Government for still 
fumbling over the problem of mechanization of the sugar industry (HAR, XIII: 615). 
Manley had announced that mechanization would not be permitted without due and 
proper regard to the obligations of the owners not to mechanize at a speed which 
would dislocate the economy and the workers' lives. The weekly newspaper added 
that the Goldenberg Report had made it clear that mechanization must go much fur- 
ther. The sugar industry would either become less profitable, which would affect 
cane farmers, or would decline (through mechanization) as a source of employ- 
ment. 





Trinidad. The Trinidad Nation, organ of the People's National Movement, 
commented on the Bagdad Oil Agreement signed between Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and Venezuela, in which it was decided to set up the Organization of Oil- 
Exporting Countries to maintain prices stable and free from unnecessary fluctua- 
tions. Though Trinidad oil was only 1% of world production, it represented 40% 
of the Trinidad Government's revenue, and it was vital to watch what was happen- 
ing in the international field. 


Other Islands. To repair the damage caused by Hurricane Abby (HAR, 
XIII: 458), the British Government granted B.W.I.$1 million to the Government of 
St. Lucia. This would be used to repair roads and bridges, to provide free ferti- 
lizers to planters who had received damage, to control banana leaf-spot disease, 
and to promote soil conservation. 
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Reports from St. Lucia stated that for some time Venezuelan boats had been 
fishing at Vieux Fort in the south of the island to the prejudice of island fishermen. 
The fish was being sold in Martinique. Previously, similar trouble had been ex- 
perienced in St. Lucia from Martiniquan fishermen, though it had abated after some 
offenders had been prosecuted. 


British Guiana. It was announced that the Government of British Guiana 
hoped to take over the Canadian-owned Demerara Electric Company by November 
(HAR, XIII: 616). A seven-man Electricity Corporation Board would be set up to 
administer it. The system would be extended as quickly as possible into rural 
areas, while hydroelectric possibilities would be studied. 





In the Jamaica Daily Gleaner, F. Seal Coon criticized the policy of the 
British Guiana Government, claiming that despite appeals for local investment of 
capital, the country must depend mainly on investment from abroad. The popula- 
tion was increasing explosively in relation to the agricultural land, and employment 
threatened to become worse. The writer added, however, that Cheddi Jagan was in 
the happy position of saying that he could get money for development from Cuban 
sources, if he was not prevented. 





British Honduras. With 27,446 persons (69.8% of the total adult population) 
registered, the roll of voters was closed on September 30. The registration was 
in accordance with the introduction of the new British Honduras constitution (HAR, 
XIII: 109). 





In a letter to the New York Times, G. Rodwell Hulse and W. Harrison 
Courtenay praised the speech of President Eisenhower at the United Nations, in 
which he had made generous proposals of help to nations in Africa. They suggested, 
however, that the same assistance might be extended by the United States to British 
Honduras, a nation on its doorstep. 





FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Continuing its editorial examination of the speech by Deputy Justin Catayée 
of French Guiana concerning the constitutional status of French Guiana (HAR, 
XIII: 618), Match of Guadeloupe quoted from the editorial comments of La Guyane 
Républicaine, whose political editor was Senator Georges Guéril. The Guiana 
newspaper had recommended a compromise solution which had disappointed ex- 
tremists who wanted almost complete autonomy. The government was in fact pre- 
paring to submit a plan to parliament which would give Guiana a special status 
while remaining a department. In La Guyane Républicaine, the consequences, 
should Guiana abandon its status as a French department, were fully analyzed. 
The writer felt that the departmental status should be modified to correct faults, 
but that Guiana had nothing to gain by giving up its departmental status. Match 
concluded that if Catayée had his ideas on the special statute of Guiana, other 
Guianese had theirs which were far different from his; in any event the future 
would show that the great majority wished to keep Guiana within the departmental 
framework. The municipal council of Cayenne, representing more than half the 
population of Guiana, had passed a pro- French resolution in April similar to that 
expressed by the government of Guadeloupe. This had been transmitted to Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle after his visit to Guiana. Like the government of Guade- 
loupe, they had strongly affirmed that French Guiana, indefectibly joined to France, 
intended to remain part of the French Republic. 
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In an article in Match, André Monnerville pointed out that the sugar industry 
of Guadeloupe depended on selling to France above world prices. In the event of 
independence, the price of this sugar would have to be reduced, resulting in a 
lower price for cane which could only be met by wage reductions. He added that 
80% of the expense of the medical aid service was paid by the French Government. 


Le Courrier of Martinique considered that Guiana, long abandoned, was tak- 
ing on a new lease of life. A detailed survey of its economic possibilities had been 
made. Near the sea, Guiana had bauxite and tantalum, a base metal used for elec- 
tric lamp filaments. Bulldozers were digging drainage canals. The population, 
which had been decreasing with a density of three to the square kilometer, was now 
rising. It needed young people anxious to develop a new country which so far was 
one of the least-known of the overseas departments of France. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curagao and Aruba. The government announced that it would make use of 
its option to take over the Netherlands Antilles Television Station. An immediate 
cash payment would not be necessary. Continuity would be maintained since R. 
H. C. van Haaren, the present station manager, would continue in the same post 
representing the government. 





The payment of old age pensions for those 65 or over began. La Cruz of 
Curacao reported Minister Kroon as stating that 6,000 people had received some 
400,000 florins. Of these, five were over 100 years old, and 17 between 95 and 
100. The majority were between 65 and 70. The newspaper commented that al- 
though commonly referred to as a pension, it was really a form of security insur- 
ance, since each person from 15 to 65 years of age had to pay a contribution if he 
earned more than 900 florins per year, up to a maximum contribution of 9, 000 
florins per annum. For persons over 60 years of age but under 65, a petition for 
security payment may be made. 


Surinam. Fernand de Rooy, manager of the tourist bureau, announced that 
Surinam would start a large-scale campaign to promote tourism. A Surinamer 
would be trained in New York to manage the Surinam Tourist Office. A company 
would be formed to administer the guest houses that are to be built in the interior 
of the country (HAR, XIII: 320). The program also included the training of guides 
and the organization of taxi drivers. 


Two representatives of the Van Gelder paper factory of Holland arrived to 
negotiate for the growing of pine trees on a commercial scale on the savannahs of 
Surinam, following the successful experiment of planting some 400 hectares eight 
years ago. The trees would be used as raw material for the paper industry. 


The government announced that, contrary to rumors, it would not reduce 
the guaranteed price to farmers for surplus rice. In order to stimulate the ex- 
port of rice, it would make the high quality paddy which it had bought available 
at a reasonable price. 
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Dissident Editors Arrested; Student Protests. The government of Rémulo 
Betancourt carried out its threat to crack down on minority parties subverting the 
constitutional regime (HAR, XIII: 461). On October 23, after directing persistent 
and inflammatory attacks against the coalition government, three members of the 
editorial staff of Izquierda, a weekly organ of the recently formed Movimiento de 
Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), were jailed for allegedly authoring an editorial 
which the government termed "open incitement to revolution."" The government's 
action reaped grave consequences when the arrests of the MIR leaders--Humberto 
Cuenca, a law professor at the Central University and president of the Venezuelan 
Bar Association, Rafael José Mufioz, and Héctor Pérez Marcano-- were vigorously 
protested by student groups of the MIR, the Communist Party, and the Unién Re- 
publicana Democr4tica (URD). Protesting students immediately called a strike 
and began to demonstrate. Students of the President's Acci6n Democr§Atica (AD) 
and the moderately conservative COPEI (Christian Socialists) refused to strike 
and numerous clashes between the student groups resulted. Members of the Cen- 
tral University's faculty called upon the students to refrain from demonstrating 
and some even promised to support the students' protests at a later date if the 
MIR leaders were not released or charged formally within 72 hours. Pleas by 
faculty members and leaders of the coalition parties had only a momentary stay- 
ing effect on the students, who crowded into downtown Caracas, burning buses, 
smashing windows, and throwing stones at police who attempted to quell the dis- 
turbances. For a week the riots and demonstrations continued intermittently 
throughout the capital, leaving 10 dead, 126 injured, and some 550 arrested. 
Property damage was estimated to be in the hundreds of thousands of bolfvares. 
Minor disturbances were also reported in several other sections of the country. 
MIR militants demonstrated at Coro and Punto Fijo in the state of Falcén, anda 
large demonstration was broken up by police in Valle de la Pasqua, Guarico. An- 
other anti-government demonstration was reported in La Guaira. The disorders, 
stemming almost exclusively from university and high school students, led the 
government to suspend classes in all schools below the university level. Liquor 
sales were also suspended, and the Ministry of the Interior announced that polit- 
ical meetings and demonstrations were not to be held until further notice and that 
any meetings would be dispersed by force if necessary. The Ministry of Defense 
ordered reinforcements sent to Caracas, and on the morning of October 25 the 
Armed Forces' patrols occupied the capital. Acting Defense Minister General 
Antonio Bricefio Linares warned that troops would not hesitate to fire in order to 
maintain public order. By the end of the month the atmosphere was quiet, liquor 
sales had been resumed, and although classes remained closed, it appeared that 
the situation was well under control. 





Government Support Evident. The Betancourt government was not without 
defenders during the week long agitation. COPEI and AD students and labor or- 
ganizations staged several demonstrations of support for the constitutional gov- 
ernment. The leaders of all coalition parties, including Ignacio Luis Arcaya, the 
acting URD chief who resigned his post as Foreign Minister in September as a re- 
sult of a dispute with government policy (HAR, XIII: 619), broadcast radio state- 
ments condemning the violence and called for support of the duly elected govern- 
ment. An AD spokesman claimed that Betancourt was still supported by the great 
mass of Venezuelans and that the disturbances had the effect of solidifying the sup- 
port serious citizens were giving him. As they had done in every emergency since 
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the overthrow of dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, the nation's Armed Forces re- 
iterated their firm support of the constitutional government. 


Government Action Criticized; Press Freedom Not Impaired. Leftist stu- 
dents were not the only critics of the action against the MIR writers. The news- 
papermen's organization Asociaci6n Venezolana de Periodistas (AVP) immediately 
sent a message to the government, voicing its concern. The AVP declared that 
its members feared that the arrests would affect the freedom of expression in the 
country. It stated the association's belief that newsmen had the right to inform, 
obtain information, and express their views freely. The note also voiced the hope 
that newsmen would be treated strictly according to established legal norms and 
that they would not be mistreated in an extra-legal police-state manner. The note 
ended with the statement that the AVP thereby lodged its "most categoric protest 
against this serious precedent." It was clear that, despite the fears of the AVP, 
dissident voices had not been stilled in Venezuela since, at the end of the month, 
bitter attacks against the government continued from URD and Communist publi- 
cations and, most acidly, from Izquierda. 





The charges against the Izquierda writers were complicated somewhat by a 
claim of Congressman Domingo Alberto Rangel, leader of the MIR, that he wrote 
the Izquierda editorial in question. Government spokesmen said that permission 
would be requested in Congress to investigate Rangel and another MIR congress- 
man, Sim6n S4ez Mérida, despite their congressional immunity. 


URD Role in Coalition Uncertain. The continued efforts to shore up the 
shaky coalition government were hampered greatly by the participation of URD 
militants in the anti-government demonstrations and by continuous rumors that the 
URD was about to withdraw from coalition participation. Apparently President 
Betancourt was not greatly concerned over the possible URD withdrawal. In an- 
swer to an URD request that the President confer with "all sectors of the opposi- 
tion," meaning the MIR and Communist parties, the President doffed his kid gloves; 
he denied the request and criticized the URD harshly for proposing that he confer 
with Communists and other groups "seeking to subvert public order."' Betancourt 
was reported to have requested that URD founder and leader Jévito Villalba return 
from Europe to aid in smoothing out the confused political situation, and he de- 
clined to act upon the resignations of URD Minister of Labor Luis Hern4ndez Solfs 
and Minister of Communications J. M. Domfnguez Chacfn until he had conferred 
with Villalba. There were rumors of URD dissatisfaction because of the appoint- 
ment of Marcos Falcén Bricefio of the AD to replace Arcaya as Foreign Minister 
(HAR, XIII: 620) and because of rumors that Betancourt intended to appoint inde- 
pendents to Cabinet posts from which URD Ministers had resigned. Villalba, who 
conferred with the President at the end of the month, reported that his party would 
remain with the coalition, that there was no split within his party, that the URD 
was against revolutionary means for effecting governmental changes, and that 
URD Ministers would remain with the Cabinet as long as a means was being sought 
to represent all coalition views. 





Despite Villalba's claim of party unity, there were reports that considerable 
opposition to its cooperation with the MIR and Communist parties was growing 
within the URD. The three parties had jointly criticized the government for its 
failure to cooperate with Fidel Castro and the Cuban Revolution and to emulate the 
Cuban pattern of nationalization. They had called for the nationalization of the pe- 
troleum and iron industries and had accused the government of cooperating with 
reactionary sectors by refusing to execute would-be coup leaders. Those critical 
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of the URD were heartened by rumors that the more conservative factions within 
the party were considering the re-establishment of the Partido Demécrata Vene- 
zolana (PDV), which was powerful during the government of President (1941-45) 
Isafas Medina Angarita and to which many URD members had belonged. 


Tales of Subversion. Although once again the government had appeared to 
overcome serious public as well as internal disorders, rumors of subversion and 
coup plots continued to spread. The blame for an organized campaign of terror- 
ism and general unrest, designed to sow a lack of confidence in the government, 
was alternately attributed to followers of Pérez Jiménez, agents of the Dominican 
Republic, Communists, and members of Fidel Castro's 26th of July Movement or 
admirers of the Cuban Revolution. Father José Serratud in the Caracas Catholic 
daily La Religién even claimed that the Army was infiltrated with Communists. 
The charges were denied by Acting Defense Minister Bricefio Linares. 





The Trujillo Fight; Anti-U.S. Feelings Simmer. Venezuela continued to 
take advantage of every means possible to isolate the island dictatorship of Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo. The Venezuelan Government and populace, which had been 
greatly offended by the U.S. failure to halt its trade with the Dominican Republic, 
continued to criticize the U.S. sugar quota granted the Trujillo dictatorship. Edi- 
torials and commentaries appeared almost daily voicing Venezuelan disapproval 
of the U.S. action (HAR, XIII: 621). The Venezuelan Government sent a note to 
the Organization of American States (OAS) regarding the economic blockade of the 
Dominican Republic and asking if there were any way by which the OAS could stop 
the U.S. purchases of Dominican sugar. The note claimed that the U.S. move in- 
validated everything the OAS had done to force the dictatorship from the Dominican 
Republic. The note also requested that the seven-nation commission consider the 
possibilities of adding a number of items to the list of products which OAS member 
nations were prohibited from selling to Trujillo. It mentioned specifically petrole- 
um. The only products which the OAS had previously agreed to withhold from the 
Dominican Republic were arms and munitions. 





The Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Production, an organization 
made up of representatives of chambers of commerce and the major industrial or- 
ganizations, joined the political parties and the Venezuelan Congress in issuing a 
protest against the U.S. sugar purchases. In a statement by Rafael Echevarria of 
the Federation's board of directors, it was declared that none could measure the 
grave consequences of the U.S. violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the San 
José declaration. Echevarrfa added that it was felt that Washington would rectify 
its stand as a result of discussions in progress between U.S. and Venezuelan offi- 
cials. The AFL-CIO also supported the Venezuelan position in a message sent to 
President Eisenhower. Union president George Meany termed the U.S. action a 
violation and flagrant contradiction of the San José declaration and called for an 


immediate reversal of the U.S. decision (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC and INTER- 
NATIONAL). 


Reports continued throughout October that Venezuelan oil was finding its way 
to Dominican ports, causing an increase in the effort by the Ministry of Mines and 
Petroleum to track down and halt all leaks in the boycott dyke. The Shell Oil Com- 
pany in Curagao assured Venezuelan Consul General Feliciano Oliveros that it 
would stop shipping to the Dominican Republic Venezuelan oil refined there. The 
president of the trade union organization Confederaci6én de Trabajadores de Vene- 
zuela (CTV), José Gonz4lez Navarro, promised that if shipments of Venezuelan 
oil to the Dominican Republic from Aruba, Curagao, and Trinidad continued, the 
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Venezuelan workers would strike against handling shipments of oil to those islands. 
He called upon the workers in Antillean refineries to strike if necessary to prevent 
the shipping of oil to Trujillo. 


Petroleum Situation Analyzed. From statistics recently released by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, the total production of crude petroleum in Venezuela during 1959 
averaged 2,771,101 barrels daily, or about one-sixth of the world total daily average 
output. Of the total Venezuelan production, less than 5% was consumed within the 
country, while nearly 93% was exported and about 2% lost in operations. The im- 
portance of the petroleum export trade to Venezuela is obvious; and an analysis of 
the export situation indicates why the Venezuelan Government was concerned over 
the future of this trade. To protect Venezuela's interest in this picture, Minister 
of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso and a staff of top government of- 
ficials attended the Second Arab Petroleum Congress in Beirut during October. 





Figures in the following table show that of the total exports of crude oil and 
refined products combined from Venezuela during 1959, nearly 85% was sent into 
Western Hemisphere countries, while only 15% was delivered directly to countries 
outside the Hemisphere. The United States and Canada together took 39% of the 
total exports, while Latin American countries took 46%. Of the total delivered to 
Latin American countries, about two-thirds went to the Netherlands Antilles (Aru- 
ba and Curagao), but the bulk of this oil was merely processed there and re- exported 
into world markets. 


With actual or potential production of petroleum in other parts of the world, 
notably in the Middle East and Northern Africa, far in excess of world demand, 
and with large quantities of petroleum thrown on world markets by the USSR at 
prices considerably below those posted by the international oil companies, the 
position of Venezuela in international petroleum trade was precarious. Not only 
did Venezuela face the actual quantitative loss of petroleum in many of its mar- 
kets but also a financial loss resulting from the reduced prices even where volume 
was sustained. Loss of the Cuban market to the Soviets was a case in point. Add- 
ing to the darkness of the picture was the rapid development toward self-sufficiency 
in petroleum in such countries as Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and sooner or later, 
Brazil, countries to which Venezuela exported in 1959 more than 195,000 barrels 
of oil daily. 


It is possible that under existing and anticipated conditions of international 
petroleum trade Venezuela could lose a third of its "normal" export trade. Rec- 
ognition of this possibility was probably the foremost reason why the government 
of Venezuela was not only doing everything it could to preserve its export markets 
and uphold world petroleum prices, but also was trying to diversify its economy to 
offset what might happen to its petroleum trade in the foreseeable future. 


A Possible New Iron Market. Another possible market for Venezuela's sec- 
ond major industry was revealed in an announcement by Minister of Mines and Pe- 
troleum Pérez Alfonso. According to the announcement, a group of Italian steel 
producers had indicated great interest in importing Venezuelan ore in substantial 
quantities. Pérez Alfonso stated, however, that it was Venezuela's desire to ex- 
port reduced iron instead of raw ore, but he added that the Italian interest appeared 
to be so strong that a satisfactory agreement would be reached. The Minister re- 
iterated the Venezuelan position of seeking markets for its steel operation rather 
than for its unreduced iron ore. 
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Exports of Total Petroleum* from Venezuela during the Year 1959, 
by Countries in the Western Hemisphere and 
Totals to Other Parts of the World 


(Daily averages in barrels of 42 U.S. gallons.) 





Actual exports, Possible future loss 
Country year 1959 in export trade 
Total Percent Total Percent 


Netherlands Antilles 730, 612 28. 365, 306 50 

Argentina 94,213 94, 213 100 

Brazil 89,988 89,988 100 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 77,925 - - 
72, 761 

71,964 

18,126 

8,570 

4, 723 

Ecuador 2,331 
Dominican Republic 1,419 

Guatemala 1, 208) 

Nicaragua 1, 063) 

El Salvador 827) 

Costa Rica 614) 

384) 

Paraguay 247) 

241) 

11) 


1,177, 227 , 634, 169 





72, 761 100 


8, 570 100 


2,331 100 


RFPrRnmOWwWAIWOACUAIS- 


781, 743 ‘ - 
224, 549 . - 


1, 006, 292 
Total (Western Hemisphere) . . .2, 183,519 . 634, 169 
Other parts of world 387, 026 . 193, 513 


Total (World) 2,570, 545 : 827, 682 





*Crude petroleum plus refined products. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Mines, International Petroleum Trade and World 
Petroleum Statistics, 1959; excepting "Possible future loss in export trade," 
which are estimates by HAR. 
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Crisis in the Cattle Industry. An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
state of Yaracuy caused great alarm among the nation's cattle raisers. It was re- 
ported that numerous cases had been discovered and that the Ministry of Agriculture 
was making strenuous efforts to stem the spread of the disease. Ministry workers 
began vaccinating cattle in the surrounding areas, and it was indicated that a quar- 
antine of the infected area would be established. The Ministry of Agriculture, dur- 
ing the First Pan American Congress of Biology and Pathology (HAR, XIII: 623), 
had stepped up its efforts to develop, in cooperation with Brazilian scientists, a 
vaccine against foot-and-mouth disease that would maintain immunization for a 
long period of time and could be produced at a low cost. Veterinary scientists an- 
nounced that a greatly improved vaccine had already been produced and was under- 
going laboratory tests. 





New Solutions for Housing Problem. Luis Lander, managing director of the 
Banco Obrero (Workers' Bank), announced a program which would house 113,000 
families. He reported that a group of European, Brazilian, and Venezuelan inter- 
ests would finance the construction of 5,500 buildings during a period ending in 
1964. Further aid in reducing Venezuela's number one social problem might come 
from Japan, according to the Journal of Commerce. Negotiations were reported 
to be under way for the purchase by the government of 5,000 "do-it-yourself pre- 
fabricated houses. The homes, built to Venezuelan specifications by the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha Company of Tokyo, would cost about 6,000 bolfvares each. Accord- 
ing to projected plans, the government would supply the land and install basic im- 
provements, and the new owner would purchase the home with government credit 
and construct it himself. Most of Venezuela's housing program was of the large 
multi-storied apartment type, which reportedly had met with considerable resist- 








ance from would-be tenants, who preferred to live in their own ranchitos in the 
foothills surrounding Caracas. 


Increase in Tourist Trade. The National Tourist Bureau announced that 
during the first half of 1960 tourists brought 20 million bolfvares into the country, 
some 40% more than during the same period of 1959. Since the overthrow of Pé- 
rez Jiménez, the government had made a great effort to simplify tourist require- 
ments in order to attract tourist dollars. Its efforts succeeded in attracting 
50,886 tourists to the ports of La Guaira and Maiquetfa during the first six months 
of 1960. The total for the entire year of 1959 was only 78,461. 





COLOMBIA 


Political Conciliation a Mirage. The beginning of October found the Co- 
lombian Congress still deadlocked by Conservative and Liberal factional disputes. 
The most crucial matter under consideration was the amendment to Article 121 
of the constitution, which would limit the President's power during a state of siege. 
The Liberals were especially interested in seeing the amendment passed, since it 
would make it legally impossible for the Conservatives to use the state of siege to 
stay in power at the end of their forthcoming term (1962-66) by dissolving Con- 
gress instead of returning power to the Liberals as provided under the National 
Front coalition's "alternation" agreement. Although the proposed amendment had 
been approved by Congress in 1959, it did not currently have enough support for the 
required second approval, especially in the House of Representatives, where a 
five-way party split prevented the accumulation of the two-thirds majority vote 
needed. The main opponents of the bill were Conservatives of the Mariano Ospina 
Pérez and Gilberto Alzate Avendafio faction, who wished to introduce a number of 
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modifications to "preserve the Conservative doctrine."' Without Ospino-Alzatista 
support or that of Alfonso L6épez Michelsen's leftist Liberal faction known as the 
Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal (MRL), the "doctrinary" Liberals and the 
Laureano G6mez Conservatives, who favored the bill, fell far short of registering 
the vote needed for passage. 


Since the dissension over Article 121 was of a purely political nature, there 
was nothing the government could do to break the impasse but urge the parties to 
come to an agreement. Presidential Designate (Vice President) and tacit Liberal 
Party chief Carlos Lleras Restrepo contacted Liberal leaders in the provinces as 
well as Ospino-Alzatista and Laureanista representatives in Congress urging unity 
and cooperation in order to make the National Front coalition work. Interior Min- 
ister Alberto Zuleta Angel outlined the government's position in the Senate, and on 
October 8 the members of President Alberto Lleras Camargo's Cabinet resigned 
so that he might be free to reorganize his government as a possible means of solv- 
ing the impasse. Three days later the President delivered a speech to the nation, 
considered by many the best oratorical and political effort of his career. De- 
signed to revive lost confidence in the National Front, it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all but the MRL Liberal faction. In it the President traced the accom- 
plishments and goals of his administration in the fields of rehabilitation, public 
works, and social legislation and denounced would-be revolutionaries for imma- 
turity and self-interest. He accused the political parties of blocking government 
action with their petty feuds and thus minimizing the effect before the public of 
the government's positive accomplishments. Calling for a reactivation of under- 
standing in the National Front, he declared that the parties must agree once again 
to correct all that was impotent or corrupt. 


Following his speech, which had a calming effect on political activity, Lleras 
Camargo held a series of conferences with the Conservative faction leaders. Hope 
for a reconciliation between the two Conservative groups rose when the Laureanistas 
agreed to resume active participation in the government by accepting two of the six 
Conservative posts in the Cabinet (like Congress, the Cabinet is equally divided 
between Liberals and Conservatives). This would restore the balance of power 
within the Conservative Party and would be a big step toward carrying out the gen- 
eral agreement that Lleras Camargo had spoken of in his speech. In order to 
fortify the Conservative union and give it greater strength in Congress, the Pres- 
ident insisted that qualified leaders of the two factions be appointed to the Cabinet 
posts. The names of Alzate Avendafio, former Minister of Justice Alfredo Aratijo 
Grau, and Alvaro G6mez Hurtado, Laureano G6mez' son and the effective Laurea- 
nista leader, were mentioned as possible candidates. When the Liberals learned 
that top-level Conservatives were going to serve on the Cabinet, Germ4n Zea 
Hernandez, president of the party's governing board, recommended that Liberals 
of equally high caliber be invited to participate. He suggested Lleras Restrepo as 
the Minister of Agriculture, in spite of the fact that G6mez Hurtado had been ten- 
tatively considered for the post, arguing that the Presidential Designate was better 
qualified because he had headed the special committee that had just completed for- 
mulation of an agrarian reform bill (see below). The Ministry of Agriculture was 
especially attractive to the Conservatives, however, since the person who headed 
it would be responsible for implementing the agrarian reform program, once it had 
been passed. He would thus be much in the limelight and, consequently, a likely 
presidential candidate in 1962 when the government would automatically revert to 
the Conservative Party. 
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Lleras Camargo first hesitated to give the Agriculture Ministry to a Liberal 
without first conferring with the Conservatives, but on the next day, when Zea Her- 
nAndez told him that Lleras Restrepo had indicated his willingness to accept, the 
President agreed on the grounds that the Presidential Designate was a logical per- 
son for the job. When the Laureanistas learned of the change, however, they indig- 
nantly declared that their renewed participation in the government had depended on 
the Interior Ministry's going to Aratijo Grau (which Lleras Camargo was willing to 
concede) and the Agriculture Ministry to G6mez Hurtado. The Liberal intrusion 
had thus temporarily precluded a Conservative reconciliation. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that the Laureanistas knew their strength and were counting on 
being called in once again for consultation. 


As a result of the Cabinet incident, the Laureanistas accused President 
Lleras Camargo of losing his autonomy to Lleras Restrepo and becoming the "doc- 
ile instrument of a faction." Some observers read into the Presidential Designate's 
apparent "force play" on the Cabinet appointment, as well as his frequent speech- 
making forays into the provinces and his chairmanship of the Seminar of Political 
Leaders held in Bogoté in October (see INTERNATIONAL), a play for power against 
the President (see cartoon, p. 666). However, it was also noted that Lleras Camar- 
go had not officially offered G6mez Hurtado the Agriculture Ministry before giving 
it to Lleras Restrepo and that the appointment of G6mez Hurtado would have been 
highly incongruous in any event, since the Laureanistas had refused to be repre- 
sented on the agrarian reform committee and were currently objecting to the agrar- 
ian reform bill that had ultimately been submitted to Congress. At the end of the 
month the Laureanista newspaper El Siglo indicated the possibility that Lleras 
Restrepo would not accept the Ministry after all, since he evaded answering when 
asked about it and reportedly intended to resume his treks around the country to 
urge Liberals and Conservatives alike to cooperate in the National Front. 


The "self-interested revolutionary element" the President had referred to 
in his speech was L6épez Michelsen's MRL, which had become closely associated 
with the Communist movement in Colombia. Early in October an MRL demonstra- 
tion attended by some 20,000 people was held in the Plaza de Bolfvar, Bogota4's 
main square facing the capitol building. Speakers at the rally, some wearing Com- 
munist Party lapel ribbons, praised Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, declared their 
intention of toppling the National Front government, and termed the Colombian 
clergy hirelings of the ruling class and perverters of the national revolutionary 
conscience. A few days later, in answer to the charges against the Church, a new 
anti-Communist Catholic organization called the Movimiento Revolucionario Caté- 
lico called on Catholic students and others to join in a counterdemonstration. Arch- 
bishop Primate Luis Concha Cérdoba advised against participation in the rally, de- 
claring that the movement was not a registered Catholic organization but rather a 
"fifth column" designed to cause more disturbances. At the end of October, Lépez 
Michelsen announced what appeared to be a split in his party between the far leftists, 
who wanted the party to adopt a radical platform favoring large-scale collectiviza- 
tion, foreign property confiscation, and withdrawal from "pro-imperialist" inter- 
national organizations such as the Organization of American States (OAS), and those 
who wished to follow the policy originally set forth by the party, which emphasized 
socialistic measures in health, education, and housing. L6épez Michelsen expressed 
his personal disillusionment with Castro, who, he said, had betrayed the original 
ideals of the Cuban Revolution. The majority of the MRL members were Reeves 
to favor L6épez Michelsen's more moderate policy line. 
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As the fruitless politicking in Bogoté dragged on for another month, an up- 
surge of violence in the provinces (HAR, XIII: 40-41) shocked the nation and took 
a heavy toll in lives. A group of twenty people was fired upon in a small town in 
the eastern department of Santander late in September, killing several, including 
women and children. The crime was said to have been perpetrated by a partisan 
group from a neighboring town. A few days later three more peasants were killed 
and two wounded by a group of bandits near Bucaramanga, also in Santander De- 
partment. The motive in this case apparently was merely to disturb the peace. 
On October 8 the government declared a temporary state of siege in a large area 
of Santander and sent in Army and police reinforcements to stage a general clean- 
up operation. Later in the month, 17 were killed on a highway north of Cali. The 
brutal attack, in which the people were reportedly beheaded and their heads strewn 
along the roadway, was credited to a known bandit gang. Military and police re- 
inforcements were rushed to the area. 


Rojas Pinilla Freed. Former dictator (1953-57) Gustavo Rojas Pinilla was 
given provisional freedom by the Supreme Court after spending nearly two years 
in government custody, the last 13 months under house arrest in Bogot4é. Under 
the conditions of the release, the aging ex-General had to post a 5,000-peso bail 
and agree to appear before the court at regular intervals. This would preclude 
his leaving the country, although it was assumed that legal loopholes would be found 
to allow him to seek medical care in the United States or elsewhere. Rojas Pinilla 
had been tried before Congress in 1959 and deprived of his military and other 
titles, as well as his political rights and government pension (HAR, XII: 156, 216). 
The crime for which he was serving sentence, however, was the attempt to use his 
influence as President to obtain personal advantage in the agricultural credit bank 





Caja de Crédito Agrario. Rojas Pinilla planned to go to his farm in Cérdoba De- 
partment to rest. 


IAPA Conference. Jules Dubois' charge at the Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA) conference in Bogoté (see INTERNATIONAL) that the Cuban 
news agency Prensa Latina had ordered disturbances to take place during the 
organization's meetings was answered by Colombian leftists with a number of 
small demonstrations. Communist and MRL youth carried placards calling the 
IAPA an imperialist agency and Dubois an agent of the FBI. A one-day strike by 
maintenance and ground crews at Bogot4's Eldorado Airport, which delayed the 
departure of many IAPA delegates, was interpreted by the Associated Press and 
the Christian Science Monitor, as well as many of those present, as an expres- 
sion of protest against the IAPA by the pro-Castro airport personnel. The Liberal 
Bogot4 newspaper El Tiempo, however, generally aloof if not cold to Castro, said 
only that the strike had been caused by an inter-union dispute within the Avianca 
airlines organization which had incidentally interrupted plane service. 








Agrarian Reform. The agrarian reform committee (HAR, XIII: 627-28), 
headed by Lleras Restrepo, handed President Lleras Camargo its completed 
agrarian reform bill on October 24. The special 20-member committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Liberal Party, the Alzate+Ospina Conservatives, 
the clergy, the Armed Forces, labor, and the Minister of Agriculture, took only 
44 days to complete its work. The President noted with pleasure that the bill had 
been unanimously approved by the committee; he termed it an agreement without 
precedent in Colombia among men representing widely divergent viewpoints and 
ideologies. The work of the committee was principally designed to correlate all 
the agrarian plans previously submitted to Congress and to develop from these and 
the delegates' own ideas a comprehensive, reasonable, and workable agrarian re- 
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form bill. The principal objectives of the bill that resulted were the elimination 
of inequitable land distribution, the raising of the peasants' standard of living, the 
establishment of a system whereby land not under cultivation could be effectively 
utilized, the promotion of a greater volume of agrarian productivity, and the intro- 
duction of improved techniques and conservation programs. 


In spite of the bill's democratic origin, it was expected to meet with consid- 
erable opposition. There were those who felt that distribution was not the answer 
to Colombia's land problem, since there were already innumerable small farms of 
one hectare (2.5 acres) or less that were underdeveloped because of a lack of 
know-how and equipment. Others believed that there was sufficient government- 
owned land to distribute without the need for expropriation. Article 57 of the bill 
stated that land ownership under 300 hectares (750 acres) would not be subject to 
expropriation, but that land owned in excess of this amount would be subject to ex- 
propriation in the following percentages: 


300 to 400 hectares (750 to 1,000 acres) 50% 
400 to 500 hectares (1,000 to 1, 250 acres) 60% 
500 to 600 hectares (1,250 to 1,500 acres) 70% 
600 to 700 hectares (1,500 to 1, 750 acres) 80% 
700 to 800 hectares (1,750 to 2,000 acres) 90% 
Above 800 hectares 100% 


Statistics released by the office of information and press in Bogota indicated that 
only 4,500 owners possessed land in an amount exceeding 300 hectares. 


Lleras Restrepo emphasized that only those lands considered essential to 
Colombia's social or agrarian needs would be expropriated, with special exemp- 
tions in the case of lands not suitable for intensive farming, or those used for the 
grazing of cattle. He explained that payment for expropriated lands would be made 
in both cash and bonds in order to avoid a cash payment run on the Treasury, which 
the economy could not support. The bonds would be of two kinds--Class A, which 
would pay an annual interest of 7% with 15-year amortization terms, and Class B, 
which would pay 2% with amortization in 25 years. 


Coffee Exports Sluggish. Colombia experienced a 12% decline in coffee ex- 
ports from the 1958-59 market year. As the 1959-60 coffee year drew to a close 
in September, exports were 297,829 bags short of the Colombian quota of 5,959,000 
bags established under the International Coffee Agreement. A congestion in the 
port of Buenaventura and at interior shipping points was said to have caused delays 
in some shipments. In a period of six months, coffee exports to the United States 
had decreased by 550,000 bags, or about 20.5%. Colombian coffee expert Pedro 
Bernal explained that Colombia's desire to maintain certain sales prices at all 
costs had translated itself into a surge of U.S. purchases of the cheaper African 
coffee. U.S. coffee imports from Africa had increased by some 540,000 bags dur- 
ing the same period, he said. 





Industrial Development and Expansion. Colombian industrial growth con- 
tinued to be paced by new investments. The Sociedad Colombiana de Automotores 
(Colmotores) became the first automobile plant in the nation's new program of 
vehicle assembly and manufacture (HAR, XIII: 42; 328-9) to go into production, 
with capacity set at 5,000 units a year. A Czechoslovakian group had agreed to 
finance $25 million in equipment and parts for an assembly plant in return for cot- 
ton and coffee. Expansion of the Paz del Rfo steel works was well under way. Pro- 
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duction was expected to reach 200,000 tons in 1960, a 110% increase over the out- 
put in 1959 when the mill had been shut down part of the time (HAR, XIII: 41). The 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company announced plans to construct a new factory to 
manufacture "Geon" plastic in Colombia. The plant would be located 18 miles 
north of Bogoté and was scheduled to begin production in 1962. "Geon" plastic is 
used primarily in the manufacture of raincoats, upholstery, luggage, and flooring. 
A new sodium carbonate plant under construction at Betania, near Bogot4, was to 
produce 33,000 tons of sodium carbonate annually, 19,000 tons of which would suf- 
fice for Colombian needs with the rest scheduled for foreign markets. The Cerve- 
cerfa Bavaria, Colombia's largest industry and South America's largest producer 
of beer, announced the construction of a $3-million malt plant near Bogoté. The 
plant was due to be finished within two years. 


The Colombian Government signed a contract with the newly organized So- 
ciedad para el Desarrollo Tabacalero for the manufacture of cigarettes. The com- 
pany was established by the British American Tobacco Company with the support 
of local capital. The company proposed to build a plant at Puente Aranda, near 
Bogoté. Pressure in opposition to the British company by the Colombian Tobacco 
Company, which had formerly enjoyed a monopoly on cigarette manufacture, had 
delayed the signing of the contract for several months. 


ECUADOR 


Retaliation by New Administration against Ponce Government. Insults, chal- 
lenges to duels, and fistfights marked political activity during the second month of 
the government of President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra. Interior Minister Manuel 
Araujo Hidalgo, diminutive, fiery idol of Ecuador's highland masses (HAR, XIII: 
629), directed a vindictive blast at the government of former President Camilo 
Ponce Enrfquez by accusing 48 high military officers of "treason," including Gen- 
eral Rafael Andrade Ochoa, former Commander General of the Air Force and 
President Velasco Ibarra's personal pilot in a previous administration. Araujo 
Hidalgo repeatedly used the word "treason" as a general term of abuse with little 
regard for its precise meaning. He especially denounced Colonel Luis Ricard Pi- 
fieiros, former Commander General of the Army, whose servile support of Ponce 
Enrfquez had rankled the Velasquistas, and who had been labeled "the butcher" for 
his over-energetic suppression of a Guayaquil revolt in 1959 that had resulted in 
deaths variously estimated between 37 and 300 (HAR, XII: 334). It was the first 
time in history that such a sweeping accusation had been leveled at such a large 
group of distinguished men, and the nation was stunned. Quick to counterattack, 
the officers refuted the undetailed treason charge and presented a criminal com- 
plaint against Araujo Hidalgo to the president of the Supreme Court, at the same 
time demanding that the Interior Minister publicly retract the charge or accept a 
challenge to a duel. The president of the Supreme Court rejected the suit, explain- 
ing that Araujo Hidalgo, as a Cabinet member, must first be indicted by Congress, 
an unlikely move by the Velasquista-controlled body. 





The treason accusation was made in Congress, and President Velasco Ibarra, 
away in Guayaquil on urgent government business, was taken by surprise. He prompt- 
ly sent personal wires to several of the military reiterating his confidence in their 
patriotism. Conservative congressmen, led by Vicente Burneo, exploited the ap- 
parent division in the administration and went to the attack. Araujo Hidalgo an- 
swered by adding Burneo and his supporters to those he was accusing of "treason."' 
During the explosive debate that followed, Velasquista deputy Galo Pico was forcibly 
prevented from punching Burneo. | 
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With the matter thus aired, Congress called in Defense Minister Patricio 
Carri6n Lasso, who testified that the 48 officers were indeed patriotic but had 
been put on the inactive list for "administrative reasons," i.e. they were too 
friendly with ex-President Ponce Enrfquez. Meanwhile, Araujo Hidalgo reiter- 
ated his accusation before Congress, saying that either he or the officers would 
go to prison. The storm abated when Araujo Hidalgo refused to specify charges 
and spell out names. 


The next storm blown up by the Interior Minister concerned six ex-chiefs of 
the National Police whom he had jailed, accusing them of full responsibility for the 
deaths in the March pre-election fight between Velasquistas and sympathizers of 
Galo Plaza (HAR, XIII: 193). Shortly after, the Interior Minister permitted a mob 
to march on the Treasury to oust the Director of Revenue and other Poncistas who 
had survived the change in administration. 


The publicity resulting from these threats kept Araujo Hidalgo in the head- 
lines and prompted a foreign correspondent (who described Araujo Hidalgo as 
"Lenin with shortened legs"') to remark that the Interior Minister was politically 
equal to President Velasco Ibarra. The comparison was humbly rejected by the 
Minister, who nevertheless implied that he would welcome a comparison with 
Colombia's deceased Jorge Eliécer Gait4én. Observers felt that a war was devel- 
oping within the administration, with a showdown imminent between the President 
and his Minister. 


Strategy Organized by Opposition Parties. With evidence of a rift in the 
administration, the opposition groups seized the opportunity to clarify their posi- 





tions. The Conservatives voiced their determined opposition to the Velasco Ibarra 
government and denied the Interior Minister's accusations of treason, stating that 
such a charge was irresponsible and injurious to both the Conservative Party and 
the whole nation. They selected candidates for the November 6 municipal elections 
who would best exploit the unrest at the top. Liberal Party leader RaGl Clemente 
Huerta warned the nation against demagoguery, calling Velasco Ibarra a caudillo, 
while Quito's mayor Julio Moreno Espinosa accused Velasquismo of hypocrisy and 
denounced the administration for firing several hundred non-Velasquista public 
servants. 


Unrest in the coastal jungle provinces, attributed to unemployment and pov- 
erty, caused violent clashes between Velasquistas and non-Velasquistas in the 
towns of Naranjito and Quevedo. In the northern highland city of Ibarra, contra- 
band operators protested government measures to curb their illegal activities 
(HAR, XIII: 631) by assaulting the home of the customs inspector. The unemploy- 
ment problem thus focused, President Velasco Ibarra called a special session of 
the Cabinet to discuss measures to stimulate employment. 


Peru Border Controversy. Speaking before the United Nations General As- 
sembly, Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villagé6mez forcefully presented 
what he termed the first complete and truthful account of the Rio Protocol problem 
heard at the United Nations. He criticized Peru's hypocritical handling of the con- 
troversy, implying that Peru was using the border issue to distract the attention 
of the Peruvian people from the nation's delicate internal problem of petroleum na- 
tionalization (HAR, XIII: 633). He accused Peruvian ex-President General Manuel 
A. Odrfa of exploiting the controversy to gain support for another dictatorial pres- 
idential term (see PERU). 
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Chiriboga Villag6mez was backed by President Velasco Ibarra, who reiter- 
ated his annulment of the Protocol (HAR, XIII: 630). During what was described 
as the largest student-engineered demonstration in Ecuador's history, the Presi- 
dent declared that the basic reason for voiding the Protocol was its having been 
signed by Ecuador under duress while invading Peruvian troops were occupying 
Ecuadorian villages, burning and destroying property. He denounced the absurd- 
ity of the threatening statements made by Peru's militarists and writers in the 
face of Ecuador's legal and peaceful presentation of the facts. "It is despicable," 
he intoned, "to answer a legal claim with insults." 


In addition to the hearing in the United Nations, Ecuador's side of the con- 
troversy was publicized in the neutral countries of Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 
In Brazil, on the eve of a meeting of the four guarantor nations (Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and the United States), diplomats agreed that, although for the moment the 
situation should remain fluid, eventually the inter-American system would be 
forced to take a position to prevent the weakening of the Western Hemisphere. 

The distinguished Colombian jurist and author Jesis Marfa Yepes received the 
highest Ecuadorian decoration for a series of newspaper articles on the dispute. 
Chile enthusiastically received an Ecuadorian cultural mission, including several 
Congressmen who reported on the border trouble. 


Peru, meanwhile, continued its ominous threat to boycott the 11th Confer- 
ence of American States (OAS), to be held in Quito in March 1961. The abundant 
publicity which the Ecuadorian Government was circulating about the conference 
was accompanied by material on the Oriente issue, indicating that Ecuador in- 
tended to use the conference as a sounding board. 


Education and Social Reform. Beer, barter, and the border dispute influ- 
enced various aspects of Ecuadorian education. A tax on beer and soft drinks as 
a source of funds to raise teachers' salaries was introduced in Congress as the 
administration faced up to the realities of financing its broad social reform pro- 
gram (HAR, XIII: 629). Barter, in the form of Ecuador's agricultural products 
(principally bananas, coffee, and cacao), was accepted by the Czechoslovakian 
Government in repayment of its first loan of $630,000, which had been used to pur- 
chase Czech educational materials as a result of Education Minister Sergio Quiro- 
la's visit to that country (HAR, XIII: 630). Quirola also invited Czech and French 
professors to teach in Ecuador's technical schools and suggested an exchange of 
students between Czechoslovakia and Ecuador. While in New York en route home, 
Quirola was compelled to deny a charge by Peru, jittery over the frontier contro- 
versy, that his trip had been made for the purchase of weapons. Irritated by the 
border dispute, Quirola fought the battle where he was best equipped--in the 
schoolroom. He ordered all school maps replaced with a new issue showing the 
1829 Piedmont-Mosquera line as Ecuador's legitimate boundary with Peru (HAR, 
XIII: 630). He then sent out orders to school directors of the frontier provinces 
to fill their teaching vacancies and outfit their schools. 





Labor Consolidated. Railway, farm, and petroleum workers gained in 
strength from a month of consolidation. The Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de 
Ferrocarriles del Ecuador joined the International Transport Workers Federation, 
affiliated with the pro-Western democratic labor organizations International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and Organizaci6n Regional Interameri- 
cana de Trabajo (ORIT). The Confederaci6n de Trabajadores del Ecuador held its 
first national rural congress, voicing the lofty aims of improving the Indians' 
standard of living, eliminating feudalism, and developing industry under the earthy 
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motto, ''Land for him who works it."" The nagging strike which had crippled the 
oil industry and forced Ecuador to import 5 million gallons of unleaded gasoline 
ended when Ecuador's sole petroleum producer, Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, 
signed a four-year contract highly favorable in salary, housing and fringe benefits, 
with the oil workers' union of Anc6n. The cooperative atmosphere which prevailed 
between workers and management during the discussions was due in large part to 
the skillful mediation of Welfare Minister José A. Baquero de la Calle. 


Economy Stimulated by New Government Measures. With the value of the 
sucre settling down to a strong 17.50 to the dollar after a sustained pre-election 
low of 18.25 and the cost of living showing only a negligible increase, observers 
expressed cautious optimism for Ecuador's over-all economic outlook. Taking 
advantage of the solid economy, the Central Bank eased credit conditions, a step 
long recommended by business, and advanced $2.3 million to complete roads al- 
ready initiated. Congress took steps to accelerate economic expansion by increas- 
ing the credit facilities of the Development Bank, by assigning $285,000 for wheat 
production, and by authorizing the President to contract foreign loans up to $125 
million, the first time a President had been given such generous cooperation. Of 
the President's anticipated loans, $677,000 was already slated for the moderniza- 
tion of the Southern Railway of Ecuador. The administration began the reorgani- 
zation of the Monetary Board to replace Conservative elements with Velasquistas, 
indicating a probable relaxation of ex-President Ponce Enrfquez' policy of strict 
financial controls. 





Consistent with Velasco Ibarra's policy of encouraging relations with the 
United States, Ecuador welcomed an agreement with the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA). The contract promised a broad, five-year development 
plan with a new emphasis on industrial development. The Department of Indus- 
tries and Manual Arts of Point IV was assigned to implement a program of attract- 
ing and aiding foreign and Ecuadorian investors and of providing administrative 
and technical help for beginning industries. The department was also to work with 
the government's Economic Planning Board in the selection of sound projects. 


Aware of its political debt to Guayaquil in the June elections, the administra- 
tion signed a contract for the technical study of a bridge over the Guayas River, an 
undertaking which could prove to be Ecuador's greatest engineering feat. The gov- 
ernment also announced plans to build a salt refinery in the Galapagos Islands (site 
of a current American colonization attempt) to help overcome a serious salt short- 
age on the mainland. 


Export Production Boosted. While the nation was still bemoaning the heavy 
losses of domestically consumed crops resulting from a drought earlier in the 
year (HAR, XIII: 547), the principal export crops showed a marked increase, with 
bananas promising to reach 40 million stems, breaking previous records. Coffee 
surprised everyone with the greatest gain among the exports, while 2 million new 
cacao trees blossomed into production. Some 900 million additional tons of Ecua- 
dorian rice found their way to markets in Cuba. Ecuador's mid-coastal, enter- 
prising port of Manta accounted for 59 million sucres ($3.4 million) worth of ex- 
ports during the month and promised to increase in importance with the completion 
of modern dock facilities early in 1961. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Interior Minister Questioned by Deputies. Interior Minister Ricardo Elfas 
Aparicio was questioned in the Chamber of Deputies in an all-night session on 
October 6-7 in relation to pro-Communist propaganda and activities in Peru. 

Elfas Aparicio declared that the government was not contemplating any legislation 
or action to curb or repress Communist activities in the ideological sense unless 
such activities were of a subversive nature, as for example the shipments of prop- 
aganda air- mailed from Cuba and seized by customs authorities at Limatambo 
Airport in October (HAR, XIII: 632). The Minister read a report submitted by the 
government security bureau linking the Cuban Embassy in Lima and Cuban Govern- 
ment officials with such activities as financing the visits to Cuba of a large number 
of students and workers, apparently for the purpose of indoctrinating them in guer- 
rilla warfare. The visitors returned home with copies of Ernesto ("Che") Gue- 
vara's handbook on guerrilla methods. The Chamber of Deputies granted Elfas 
Aparicio a vote of confidence by a margin of 90 to 22 after he declared that the gov- 
ernment was fully informed and aware of pro-Communist and Cuban-inspired activ- 
ities in the country. 





Constitutional Guarantees Suspended in Pasco. The government suspended 
constitutional guarantees for a period of 30 days in the department of Pasco on 
October 22. The action came as a result of an Indian invasion of the Hacienda Pa- 
ria, a sheep farm in the central Andean region belonging to the Cerro de Pasco 
Corporation. Humberto del Aguila Proafio of the Interior Department declared 
that, besides Hacienda Paria, properties in Pampa Whaley, a plantation in the 
Perené Valley, and other private properties in Oxapampa and Villa Rica in the 
central eastern lowlands had been invaded. 





In an editorial on October 25, La Prensa revealed that military tactics and 
an organization that suggested the use of infantry and cavalry had been employed 
in the invasion of Hacienda Paria, and that the peasants had been provided with 
false land titles. The paper also charged that Communist agitators and members 
of the pro-Cuban APRA Rebelde, a dissident faction of the APRA Party, had re- 
ceived financial support from Cuba to start the destruction of private property in 
order to convert the Andes into the "Sierra Maestra" of Latin America, as earlier 
promised by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro (HAR, XIII: 449). In the same editorial 
La Prensa bitterly attacked Luis Miré Quesada's El Comercio for supporting ex- 
treme leftist elements in its campaign against the government and for giving the 
impression of criticizing Castro's government, while in fact it was the "main 
mouthpiece of Fidelismo in the country." 


As early as August 13, the association of sheep and cattle breeders of Peru 
had denounced a supposed Communist conspiracy aiming at a Cuban-style revolu- 
tion, presenting as evidence a pamphlet distributed by the "Comité Leninista" of 
Cerro de Pasco, which set forth plans to attack U.S.-owned farms in the area. In 
declarations published in Pedro Beltrdn's La Prensa on August 20, Elfas Aparicio 
had reported that an intensive investigation was under way. 


Premier Winning the Oil Battle. Premier Pedro Beltr4n appeared in the 
Chamber of Deputies on October 11-12 accompanied by the members of his Cabi- 
net. They had been called in to answer questions in connection with the proposed 
government legislation to end the controversy over the rights of the International 
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Petroleum Company to the La Brea y Parifias oilfield concession (HAR, XIII: 548), 
which had been a central political issue for the past seven months. Premier Bel- 
tran and Minister of Development and Public Works Jorge Grieve defended the 
government's plan for 16 consecutive hours in an all-night session, under persist- 
ent attack by the opposition. Other members of the Cabinet, such as Minister of 
Justice José Merino Reyna and Minister of War Alejandro Cuadra Rabines, took 
part in the debate, which ended with a vote of confidence by a margin of 74 to 33. 
Also present in the Chamber were some 500 petroleum workers from Talara and 
other oil camps, who had been brought in to support the government's plan. The 
vote of confidence given to Premier Beltr4n assured the passage of the bill and ap- 
parently was the climax of the oil controversy, in Congress at least. Acceptance 
of the legislation by the International Petroleum Company in the form the govern- 
ment proposed was doubtful, however. On the other hand, if Congress should de- 
cide not to recognize the old Paris arbitration award of 1922, which had settled the 
controversy over subsoil rights, the international position of Peru would be weak- 
ened at a moment when Ecuadorian President Velasco Ibarra wanted to nullify the 
Rio Protocol of 1942, which supposedly had established the international boundary 
between the two countries (see below). 


Cabinet Changes. Minister of Labor and Indian Affairs Luis Alvarado Ga- 
rrido was sworn in as Minister of Foreign Affairs on October 17. He had been 
acting in the foreign affairs post since the resignation of Rail Porras Barrenechea 
on September 12 (HAR, XIII: 631). Luis Gonzales Sudrez, lawyer and professor 
of civil law at San Marcos University and of political science at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, replaced Alvarado Garrido in the Ministry of Labor and Indian Affairs. 





Presidential Elections of 1962. It was apparent from various statements 
made during October that the elections scheduled for June 1962 were already under 
careful consideration by strategists from all the political parties. At the Congress 
of Political Leaders held in Bogota, Colombia (see INTERNATIONAL), Ramiro 
Prialé, general secretary of the powerful APRA Party, told the Liberal Bogota 
newspaper El Espectador that his party would not officially nominate its candidate 
and declare its platform until July 1961. Some observers in Lima believed that by 
thus failing to mention Victor Ral Haya de la Torre as the party's choice, as he 
had during the "Aprista Brotherhood" celebration in Lima in April (HAR, XIII: 
194), Prialé had intimated his own political aspirations and the possibility of his 
struggling with Manuel Seoane for control of the party and the Presidency. Seoane's 
plans to resign as Ambassador to the Netherlands and to return to Lima in January, 
as reported in Vanguardia, increased these speculations. 





Also at the Bogot4 conference, in a declaration published in the Liberal Bo- 
gota daily El Tiempo, Mario Villar4n, one of the leaders of Accién Popular (AP), 
left no doubt that Fernando Belatinde Terry would be a candidate for the Presidency. 
Belatinde Terry had been defeated in 1956 in spite of the fact that he had reaped the 
advantage of the Aprista confusion when directives were sent to all members at the 
last minute to vote for Manuel Prado. Acting as a sort of "fellow traveler" of the 
APRA Party, Belatinde Terry had thus obtained Aprista support. 


In New York former dictator Manuel Odrfa declared his willingness to be- 
come a candidate, "if the people so desire."" The rightist Unién Nacional Odrifsta 
(UNO) had recently been very active in showing the picture of the "new man" and 
in exploiting the border controversy with Ecuador to remind the people that Odrfa 
had been in charge of the Peruvian Armed Forces during the 1941 war over the 
disputed territory (see p. 719). 
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Speculation was also growing about Premier Beltr4n's chances in the elec- 
tion race. Although he had expressed no intention of seeking the Presidency and 
had no political party of his own, he would be in a very powerful position by 1962 
if his economic program continued to be successful. 


Teachers' Strike Ended. On October 22, the Federation of Educators of 
Peru decided to end the 33-day strike which had paralyzed public schools and af- 
fected over a million children (HAR, XIII: 632). The decision came when the 
Chamber of Deputies approved the government's draft granting teachers and mil- 
itary personnel currently receiving less than 2,000 soles ($74) a month increases 
of up to 225 soles ($8.92) a month. The proposed legislation, which still had to 
be approved by the Senate, included an increase of .8% in sales stamp taxes to 
cover the 383-million-soles ($14 million) expenditure which the salary increase 
would necessitate. To make up for the classroom time lost during the strike, the 
teachers decided to extend the academic year an extra month, until January, short- 
ening the usual three-month summer vacation. 





Ecuadorian Border Controversy. Country-wide meetings and messages 
supporting President Manuel Prado during October were evidence of the people's 
approval of Prado's stand against the decision of Ecuador's President Velasco 
Ibarra to annul the 1942 Protocol of Rio de Janeiro (HAR, XIII: 633, 719-20). 

The Foreign Ministers of the United States, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, as 
guarantors of the Protocol, were conferring in an effort to solve the problem. 
Apparently the desire existed to submit it to the International Court of Justice, 
although the Peruvian Foreign Ministry strongly opposed such a move on grounds 
that the responsibility for enforcement rested on the guarantors and was clearly 
stated in the Protocol itself, that the Protocol had been ratified by both Congresses, 
and that a Peruvian- Ecuadorian Commission had almost finished marking the bor- 
der. Peru was willing to reconsider the dispute about the details of the 78 kilo- 
meters of border not yet demarcated, although a solution had already been sug- 
gested by Brazilian arbitration (HAR, XIII: 548). Despite the fact that Peru and 
Ecuador had completely opposite points of view, an armed conflict seemed unlikely. 





Foreign Trade Expanding. Exports in the first seven months of 1960 were 
42% ahead of the period from January to August of 1959 and were expected to reach 
an all-time high of $400 million by the end of 1960. It was estimated that toward 
the end of the year a $24 million favorable balance of trade would be achieved. 





Copper shipments abroad were 225% in volume in the first six months of the 
year as compared with the same period of 1959. Sugar exports were also gaining 
in importance as a result of the redistribution of quotas by the International Sugar 
Council and by the measures taken by the U.S. Government curtailing the Cuban 
sugar shipments. 


The fast expansion of the fishmeal industry continued to over-supply world 
markets (HAR, XIII: 471). Fishmeal sales abroad jumped to 131% in the first half 
of 1960 compared with the same period of 1959. In 1953 Peru's total exports of 
fishmeal had been only 10,000 tons, but in 1959 they rose to 280,000 tons. Peruvian 
exporters expected that by the end of 1960 they would be around a million tons. 


Cost of Living; Currency. During the first six months of 1960 the cost of 
living rose a mere 0.37% compared with an increase of 7.1% in 1959 and 9.1% in 
1958. As a result of the adoption by Premier and Finance Minister Beltran in May 
(HAR, XIII: 332) of a unified exchange market, which had created a single, freely 
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fluctuating currency and had abolished export licensing, the Peruvian sol had re- 
acted strongly and the exchange rate had risen from 27.80 soles to the dollar in 
mid-June to 26.90 by the end of October. 


BOLIVIA 


Government Party Plagued with Problems. Following the failure of the 
Chamber of Deputies to vote on a proposal to recognize the good services of ex- 
President Herndn Siles Zuazo, he resigned as second in command of the Movi- 
miento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR). The failure of the lower house to 
approve the administration of Siles Zuazo brought about further division in the 
ranks of the MNR, since the leftist faction within the party itself, and not the 
members of the opposition parties alone, opposed the vote for approval. 





A few days after Siles Zuazo's resignation, the national policy committee of 
the MNR unanimously rejected the decision of Siles Zuazo and visited him at his 
home to plead with him to reconsider his action. Meanwhile, a reworded version 
of the resolution to recognize the services of the Siles Zuazo administration was 
prepared and, on October 3, it was approved by a vote of 31 to 10 in the lower 
house. As a result of these actions, Siles Zuazo withdrew his "irrevocable res- 
ignation" and re-established himself in his former position with the Party. 


On October 20, MNR "Auténtico'" (MNRA) head Walter Guevara Arze de- 
nounced the government administration for outrages suffered recently by the MNRA. 
He accused the regime of President Victor Paz Estenssoro of abusing its authority 
in the conduct of national affairs. Guevara Arze stated that the violence, intimida- 
tion and corruption instigated by Vice President and national labor union head Juan 
Lechin Oquendo and Minister of Rural Affairs Roberto Jord4n Pando were backed 
by the President. Guevara Arze also accused Lechfn of stating that the MNRA 
would try a coup on November 20. Guevara Arze said that he saw no likelihood of 
a personal break between Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn but that ultimately a duality 
within the government was bound to develop and bring about a disaster not unlike 
that which befell the former Villarroel government. 


The MNR youth group El Comando de la Juventud del MNR proposed a revolu- 
tionary tribunal to investigate and judge newly-rich party members. The tribunal 
would be composed of lawyers and economists and would report within 30 days on 
all those who had obtained illicit riches since the revolution of April 1, 1952. 


Discontent among citizens of Santa Cruz followed the ratification as MNR 
departmental head of Luis Sandoval Morén, to whom was attributed much of the 
disorder and terror in and around that city. On September 21, the head of the 
Santa Cruz airport guard was killed in a gun battle. Subsequently there was much 
disorder and general violence. Citizens stayed off the streets at night and the 
press was muzzled. The city authorities seemed powerless to interfere with the 
strong-arm tactics of the MNR, which had its own jail, offices, and police. To 
feed and clothe 140 militiamen, the MNR command reportedly extorted merchants 
and industrialists, and engaged in contraband activities. The lawlessness was 
said to result essentially from a struggle between two factions within the MNR it- 
self. One faction was the "pazestenssoristas," headed by Sandoval Mor6n; the 
other was the "lechinistas,"' led by Carlos Correas (HAR, XIII: 635). 
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Discord between Military Factions Settled. A group of high-ranking mili- 
tary officers who had returned to Bolivia from diplomatic posts abroad formed an 
organization called the Frente de Militares Revolucionarios (FMR) for the purpose 
of preserving a military hierarchy. This group immediately came into conflict 
with the heads of the Armed Forces actually in command at home, called Militares 
del Commando (MC). When Defense Minister Arturo Fortén Sanjinés learned of 
this dissension (two of his brothers were involved--one on each side), he notified 
President Paz Estenssoro of his intention to resign, but the President prevailed 
upon him to stay pending an unbiased study of the situation by a commission of 
mediators headed by the executive secretary of the Comité Polftico Nacional (CPN), 
of the MNR, Federico Fortin Sanjinés. After four days of haggling, the CPN of 
the MNR announced that the two military factions had reached an understanding 
and accord. 





Strikes by Municipal, Factory, and Petroleum Workers. On October 10, 
employees in the La Paz mayor's office went on strike over the treatment of mu- 
nicipal workers by chief municipal officer Max Aguirre, who was suspended by 
Mayor Gast6én Velasco. The municipal workers had renewed the strike, suppos- 
edly settled on September 3 (HAR, XIII: 635), because the terms of settlement 
had not been respected. The strike brought about much inconvenience to the cit- 
izens of La Paz; streets remained uncleaned, and water was lacking in some 
zones. Interior Minister Colonel Eduardo Rivas Ugalde stated that the strike was 
illegal, but nevertheless it continued with intensified bitterness, which broke out 
into fighting between the workers and the militia. Representatives of the striking 
workers took the problem directly to President Paz Estenssoro and Vice President 
Lechfin. The President, through the departmental command of the MNR, backed 





chief municipal officer Aguirre, while Lechfn backed the workers opposing Aguirre. 
A settlement which provided for instituting action against Aguirre for the alleged 
abuses was reached. Meanwhile, he remained suspended from office. 


No sooner had the municipal strikers returned to their jobs than it was an- 
nounced that they would strike again on October 21, because they contended that 
the controversial Aguirre would not recognize the terms of the agreement entered 
into by the union and the departmental command of the MNR. October 21 was se- 
lected, the union said, because they did not wish to interrupt the festivities slated 
for October 20 commemorating the founding of the city of La Paz. 


On October 27, the more than 12,000 factory workers in La Paz went on a 
strike which spread throughout the country. The strike was called by the Confede- 
raci6n Nacional de Trabajadores Fabriles de Bolivia, with headquarters in La Paz. 
The reasons for the strike were many, but among the more important demands of 
the workers were the elimination of contraband imports and of imports competing 
with locally produced goods; the dismissal of the director general and assistant 
director general of labor, Jaime Mustaf4 and Alfredo Alvarez, respectively, as 
well as of the magistrate of the national labor court. Negotiations for settlement 
were begun immediately through meetings of Labor Minister Alfredo Franco Gua- 
challa and representatives of both national and departmental unions. 


Workers in the Camiri oil field, the largest and most important in Bolivia, 
went on strike early in the month. The reason for the strike seemed to center on 
the replacement of Dr. Daniel Bilbao Rioja, director of medical services at Camiri. 
The medical association Confederaci6n Médica Sindical notified Yacimientos Petro- 
lfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB), the government petroleum company, that in 
the event the controversy over Dr. Bilbao Rioja were not settled in his favor, none 
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of the association's members would replace the medical staff at Camiri. On Octo- 
ber 13, following a visit to Camiri by Labor Minister Franco Guachalla and repre- 
sentatives of the Federaci6n Sindical de Trabajadores Petroleros de Bolivia (FSTPB) 
and the Comité Obrero Boliviano, it was announced that the strike had been suspended 
for ten days to give YPFB time to rectify certain complaints of the workers. In the 
event the conditions were not met, the FSTPB at Camiri reserved the right to renew 
the strike. 


Agreements with Peru; Bogot4é Conference. The Falange Socialista Boliviana 
(FSB) submitted a lengthy memorial to President Paz Estenssoro relating to agree- 
ments with Peru. It recommended prompt approval of the La Paz-Ilo road, equi- 
table use of the waters of Lake Titicaca by the two countries, and a solution of the 
problem of transit to the sea for Bolivia via Lake Titicaca and Peru. The waters 
of Lake Titicaca have assumed considerable importance as a potential source of 
hydroelectric power for both countries. 





The Sociedad Amigos del Pafs, an academic and scientific group in Colombia 
which, carrying out an initiative of Stanford University's Hispanic American Soci- 
ety, arranged a meeting in Bogot4 for October 24-30 of Latin American political 
leaders, invited Siles Zuazo and Lechfn of the MNR and Guevara Arze of the MNRA 
to represent Bolivia (see INTERNATIONAL). Both Siles Zuazo and Guevara Arze 
attended, but Lechfn did not. The latter stated that he had to take care of urgent 
affairs at home in the light of invitations he had received to visit Communist China, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 


Economic Recovery Predicted by President. On October 4, President Paz 
Estenssoro received in audience some forty representatives of the retail merchants' 
organization of La Paz. He told them that he recognized the difficult times through 
which the country was passing and that his administration had put into effect eco- 
nomic measures which, by April 1961, should begin to show marked improvement, 
especially in the output of minerals and petroleum. The German firm of Salzgitter 
Machinen, through a commission sent to La Paz, had offered Bolivia a plan for 
technical assistance in mining and had invited general manager of the Corporacién 
Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL) Goosen Broersman to visit mines in Germany. The 
director general of the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) in Bolivia, 
Pedro Vuskovic had stated that in the economic planning of Bolivia YPFB was count- 
ed upon to increase production from the present 9,000 bbls. daily to 50,000 bbls. 
daily progressively over the next few years. Paz Estenssoro reiterated that Bo- 
livia could count on foreign investors to bring back normal development of the econ- 
omy by the middle of next year. 





Continued Trouble with Nationalized Mines. Irineo Pimental, secretary gen- 
eral of the Catavi Miners' Union, informed COMIBOL that on October 20 the min- 
ers would strike in protest against the lack of attention given them to improve their 
living and working conditions. The complaints were much the same as the miners 
had been making for months, namely, that the pulperfas (company stores) should 
carry more food and clothing and more supplies for the mines; that bonuses be paid 
for superior work; and that underground crews be increased because of the harsh- 
ness of the work. The management of COMIBOL replied that COMIBOL was doing 
everything possible to meet the demands of the miners but that it had not yet ob- 
tained the financing necessary to accomplish what both it and labor desired. It was 
again pointed out to the union head that COMIBOL had applied for funds from the 
International Development Bank, the World Bank, and the West German Government, 
and that strikes and threats of strikes were only hampering COMIBOL's efforts to 
obtain much-needed funds. 
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Difficulties of Private Mine Owners Considered. Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum Nuflo Chavez Ortiz replied through the chairman of the National Cham- 
ber of Mines Luis Ossio Sanjinés to the memorandum which was submitted to him 
by the Second Congress of Small Mine Owners, meeting in La Paz on September 9 
(HAR, XIII: 636). In essence, he said that most of the troubles of owners of both 
large and small mines could be cured with sufficient development capital, although 
he recognized that there were many other factors, some of which he dealt with in 
detail. He stated that he was not in agreement with the suggestion that the private 
owners be permitted to sell their production independently of the government Banco 
Minero. He established a commission, with the Under Secretary of Mines as chair- 
man, to study the actual situation of the private mine owners and recommend ways 
and means of solving their problems. 





Tin Smelter Offered by USSR. During his stay in New York, Soviet First 
Deputy Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev proposed to Federico Alvarez Plata, head of 
the Bolivian delegation to the United Nations, that Russia provide Bolivia with con- 
centration and reduction plants for tin ores, together with Russian technicians and 
engineers to install the equipment and instruct the Bolivians in its operation. Op- 
position to this surprise offer developed immediately. The National Commission 
of Mining Operations, which unites government representatives with the Private 
Operators of Medium and Small Mines and the labor unions, issued a statement by 
its director, Carlos Alberto Echazt, that it was not in the best economic interest 
of Bolivia to establish a tin smelter in Bolivia because there were not sufficient es 
tablished reserves to warrant the investment; the cost of the concentrator and 
smelter would be in excess of $20 million, and raw materials other than the ore 
itself, such as coke, flux materials, etc., would have to be imported; the market- 
ing problems for refined tin in face of a world monopoly would be insuperable; and 
the Soviets, through machinations in the international tin market, could put the 
smelter out of business at any time they saw fit. In lieu of a "gift" tin smelter, 
the head of the Private Operators of Medium and Small Mines suggested emphasis 
on better concentration of ores as the most economically profitable and politically 
safe way of improving the Bolivian mining situation. 





In the session of the Chamber of Deputies on October 6, Deputy Hugo Montero 
expressed the views of the leftist majority when he spoke in favor of accepting loans 
and aid offered by the Soviet Union in preference to those offered by the United 
States. He said that the policy of the United States was to aid exclusively private 
enterprise and not the state, and that in a country where a large part of basic in- 
dustry was nationalized, only the USSR offered real aid. He pointed out that the 
Soviets had offered a loan of $70 million to YPFB, whereas the United States had 
loaned the entity a mere $2 million, which was to pay for U.S. petroleum equip- 
ment and service companies for debts already contracted by them with YPFB. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted that it was in the national interest that the Bolivian del- 
egation to the United Nations be instructed to assist in determining the bases of the 
Soviet offer to install a tin smelter in Bolivia. At the same time, the deputies pre- 
sented a petition to the Minister of Foreign Relations asking him to investigate the 
advisability of establishing diplomatic relations with the USSR and the cost of main- 
taining an embassy in Moscow. 


CHILE 


Reconstruction Legislation. Legislation for the reconstruction of the earth- 
quake-devastated zones of the south, originally proposed as an emergency measure 
by President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez, was promulgated as law after nearly 
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three months of haggling between Congress and the President (HAR, XIII: 638). 

The majority of the recommendations made by the President were approved. The 
important provisions included the allocation during the current year of 44 million 
escudos ($41.8 million) for public works in the devastated zones, authorization for 
the President to seek loans at home and abroad, and the organization of the new 
Ministry of Economy, Reconstruction, and Development, to be headed by Julio Phi- 
lippi Izquierdo. The legislation also authorized a 1% tax on workers' wages and 
increases in various taxes, especially those on motor vehicles and public entertain- 
ment. Presidential vetoes of plans to build numerous ports and airports and author- 
izing the use of funds for athletic facilities in the devastated zones were overridden. 


Minister of Finance Eduardo Figueroa Geisse explained the advantages of 
authorizing the President to obtain funds abroad for specific projects designed to 
reintegrate the earthquake area into the economy of the country. He added that the 
government planned to make loan applications to the Inter-American Development 
Bank and other international credit organizations. With regard to the 1% tax, the 
labor organization Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH) protested 
that the workers would bear the greater part of the burden for the reconstruction 
of the south and accused Congress of being anti-labor. The Communist newspaper 
El Siglo blasted the government for serving the "interests of the great monopolis- 
tic foreign enterprises that were sacking the national economy." 


The state development organization Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Produccién 
(CORFO) announced that it had authorized a total of 3,103,737 escudos ($2,948,550) 
in loans for the ten earthquake-stricken provinces for the period July 20 to Octo- 
ber 17. Emergency credits were granted for the repair of agricultural and indus- 


trial installations, and other credits were authorized for new projects. In Chiloé 
and Nuble Provinces, CORFO offered credit for the acquisition of agricultural ma- 
chinery. In Valdivia Province, loans went for industry, agriculture, mines, and 
commerce, including the businesses of small craftsmen. The government housing 
agency Corporaci6n de la Vivienda (CORVI) received 13 million escudos ($12.35 
million) from the Ministry of Public Works for the construction of housing in the 
devastated zones. CORVI announced that between June and August it had contracted 
for the construction of 1,044 homes in the south; from February to August it had 
begun the construction of 15,522 dwellings in the city of Valdivia. 


The Central Bank authorized a loan of $30 million to the Treasury to push 
reconstruction. The sum was to be paid out in installments as advances on foreign 
credits that the government was attempting to obtain. The Treasury was to reim- 
burse the bank when credit agreements were reached. The Central Bank issued a 
statement listing foreign aid received on behalf of earthquake victims at $27.2 mil- 
lion. The breakdown of aid-giving nations at the close of June placed the United 
States in the lead with $20 million and included also Canada, Germany, Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, and others. The Ministry of Economy tabulated 32.1 million lbs. 
worth of goods and materials entering the country duty free for relief purposes. 
Early in the month, El Siglo criticized the customs house at Valparafso for allow- 
ing merchandise to pile up when the south was in urgent need of it. El Mercurio 
commented on the joy of the inhabitants of Valdivia upon the arrival of the first 
train after 155 days of isolation due to the destruction of the tracks. According to 
Rundt's Weekly Intelligence, approximately half of the 625 miles of railway lines 
affected were back to normal. 





Leftist Activity. The newly-formed Partido DemocrAtico Nacional (PDN), 
a coalition of minor leftist opposition groups formed in preparation for the March 
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congressional elections (HAR, XIII: 639), joined the leftist coalition Frente de Ac- 
cién Popular (FRAP), although three of the concessions requested by the PDN were 
not granted. FRAP refused to include the word "democratic" in its title and de- 
clined to modify its program until after the elections. It agreed on a rotating pres- 
idency for FRAP only on the condition that its current president Salvador Allende 
Gossens remain in office to direct the electoral campaign. A committee consisting 
of the presidents of the allied parties determined in which districts electoral pacts 
would be entered into. At a luncheon given in honor of Socialist Party secretary 
general Salom6én Corbaldn early in the month, the Communists and Socialists pres- 
ent pledged mutual support for their candidates in the elections. Socialist Allende 
stated, "Let us not forget that today Chile is the only nation in the world where So- 
cialists and Communists, together with other forces, have a common program with 
a common aim: a program for the liberation of Chile and the seizure of power for 
the people.""' However, the Communist Party refused to join an electoral pact for 
the senatorial candidacy of Allende in the Valparafso-Aconcagua district. The 
Communist Party secretary general, Luis Corval4n Lepe, wrote a letter to Cor- 
balan accusing the Socialist Party of extending the hand of friendship only in ex- 
change for Communist support of Socialist congressional candidates. 


The tenth national congress of the Communist Party opened with praise for 
the Cuban revolutionary government of Fidel Castro and sharp attacks against the 
U.S. and Chilean Governments. Corvaldn Lepe thundered out, "What is happening 
in Cuba will be repeated tomorrow in Chile.'' He went on to call for the nationali- 
zation of U.S.-owned copper mines and the expulsion from the country of all "im- 
perialist" firms. He alleged that Washington dictated Chilean foreign policy and 
that the Chilean Government maintained a capitalistic system which did not repre- 
sent the people. In addition he urged the Chilean Government to establish diplo- 
matic relations with nations of the Communist orbit. According to Ercilla, the 
meeting triggered an exchange of letters which revealed evidences of disagreement 
in policy between Communists and Socialists, the leading forces in FRAP. 


Wage Readjustment Legislation Withdrawn from Congress. The President 
withdrew from Congress a wage readjustment bill providing for a 10% cost of living 
raise for workers in private enterprise when members of the FRAP, the Partido 
Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), and the Partido Radical serving on the Chamber of 
Deputies' Labor Commission approved an amendment increasing the raise to 33.3%, 
or 100% of the cost of living increase in 1959. Alessandri supported his action with 
a statement that the adjustment would be inflationary and would destroy government 
stability. The bill, expected since January 1 and retroactive to that time, specif- 
ically excluded government employees, who had received an adjustment earlier in 
the year. It pointed out that the government had previously requested management 
to increase wages voluntarily by 10% and that management had been empowered to 
consider any pay raises made during the year as part of the 10% raise. The bill 
also sought heavy punishment for firms not complying with social security pay- 
ments. According to Ercilla, the CUTCH vociferously protested the withdrawal 
of the bill. The political satire magazine Topaze criticized the President for his 
failure to put the long-postponed readjustment into effect. 





Continued Labor Unrest. On October 1, some 6,000 employees of the Chile 
Exploration Company, a subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Company, went on strike 
at Chuquicamata when their contract ended and efforts at wage settlement failed 
(HAR, XIII: 639). Negotiations during the month brought original union demands 
for a 70% wage increase down to 25%, plus a one-time bonus equivalent to $62 for 
married workers and $35 for unmarried workers. As October drew to a close, 
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Anaconda reportedly agreed to a 25% increase, but refused to pay bonuses. With 
the collapse of negotiations, Luis Mackenna, manager of the Central Bank, with- 
drew his services as mediator. According to the Wali Street Journal, there was 
no indication of when negotiations would resume. The threatened government in- 
tervention was not carried out since the union predicted that it would bring on a 
general strike throughout the copper industry. Minister of Labor Hugo Galvez Ga- 
jardo did announce, however, that the government would not approve an increase of 
more than 25%. Chuquicamata, the largest single copper mine in the world and ac- 
counting for roughly 8% of the world's output, was turning out about 25,000 tons of 
copper a month when the strike began. An oversupply on the world market had re- 
duced the price of copper from 33 cents to 30 cents with a corresponding curtailment 
of output. According to the Wall Street Journal, an early settlement of the strike 
would have weakened the market by increasing the supply of copper. Meanwhile, 
the more than 6,000 workers of El Teniente mine belonging to Braden Copper Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation, requested pay boosts of from 
15% to 50% upon the expiration of their contract on December 31. 








Negotiations between the Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Company and union officials 
of the Marfa Elena and Pedro de Valdivia mines continued during October, but their 
strike (HAR, XIII: 639) remained unsettled. Union officials commented that if the 
company carried out its threat to close the Marfa Elena mine, they would request 
that it be nationalized and operated by CORFO. Socialist Senator RaGl Ampuero 
charged in the Chamber of Deputies that the Communists were to blame for the 
continuation of the dispute. 


Oil, Mining, and Industrial Development. The government oil company 
Empresa Nacional de Petréleos (ENAP) announced that the production of crude 
oil from wells in Magallanes Province had reached a record 100,000 cubic meters 
for the month of September. Production in the first nine months of the year was 
840,000 cubic meters, representing a 12% increase over production in the same 
period of 1959. Latin American Business Highlights estimated that by 1965 wells 
in Magallanes would produce 50,000 bbls. daily. CORFO authorized a sum of 
50,000 escudos ($475,000) from copper revenue funds for oil development in Arica, 
Tarapac4, Antofagasta, and Atacama. CORFO also authorized 80,000 escudos 
($76,000) for aid to small mines, approximately half of which was destined for ex- 
ploration and mineral development in Iquique, Tocopilla, Taltal, and Antofagasta, 
in northern Chile. An equal sum was accorded to the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Geolégicas. 








The Export-Import Bank announced a $42 million credit to the electrical 
power company Compafifa Chilena de Electricidad of Santiago, a subsidiary of the 
American and Foreign Power Company of New York. The credit would allow the 
company to purchase U.S. equipment for an extensive expansion and modernization 
program. Expenditures totaling almost $93 million over a five-year period would 
increase generating capacity by approximately 200,000 kw. and would facilitate the 
gradual replacement of present equipment with new machinery. The loan was to 
be repaid over a period of 20 years. 


Foreign Exchange and Trade Totals Announced by Central Bank. The Cen- 
tral Bank announced that the foreign trade income for the first half of 1960 amounted 
to $208.4 million, while expenditures reached $210.4 million. The greatest per- 
centage of income came from exports of copper and iron ore. A decline was re- 
corded for all other export items, including agricultural and livestock products, 
industrial goods, and nitrate. January-June exports totaled $167.8 million, up 
11.5% over 1959. Imports rose by 37% to $177.5 million. 
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Sharp Increase in Juvenile Delinquency. The Supreme Court held a special 
session to consider the problem of juvenile delinquency, which had increased 20% 
during the past year. According to Time magazine, packs of teen-agers called 
coléricos (angry ones), dressed in jeans, plaid shirts, and jackets, were terror- 
izing Santiago. The growing siege of vicious assaults and murders for robbery 
was variously blamed on immigration from the devastated south, unemployment, 
and miserable conditions in the callampas (shanty towns). The Court recom- 
mended the zealous prosecution of criminal cases, with special attention to be 
given to indictment and probation, the avoidance of publicity by the police, and co- 
ordination among the various police forces to check the spread of crime. 





COMMENTARY 
(Continued from p. 670) 


lem created by the loss of gold led the administration to give the CIA instructions 
to cut down its expenditures abroad. The Guatemala-Cuba project was deprived 
of its financial momentum as a result. Khrushchev seems to have downgraded his 
Cuban project too, so perhaps we can have a little respite. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Frondizi-Army Crisis. October 12, the anniversary of the discovery of 
America, was celebrated in the midst of one of the most difficult crises that Arturo 
Frondizi had had to face since he took officeas President in May 1958. The Army's 
disapproval of governmental policy had been openly declared by various high officers 
in the preceding weeks (HAR, XIII: 642). The approaching climax of the problem 
became apparent when General Pedro Charpy, Army representative on the board of 
directors of the state oil agency Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales (YPF) charged 
the state monopoly with mismanagement and insisted that foreign oil companies 
should not be allowed to exploit certain areas of the country, such as the southern 
flank of Comodoro Rivadavia (HAR, XIII: 644). Anatmosphere of unrest prevailed, 
and when Secretary of War General Rodolfo A. Larcher returned from a trip to the 
United States, Mexico, Panama, and Peru, he called a meeting of the high-ranking 
officers in command of the Army in the federal capital and Greater Buenos Aires. 
The official account of the meeting was vague, but reports indicated that there had 
been severe criticism of the government's management of affairs connected with 
the use of oil resources in Comodoro Rivadavia, its insistence on maintaining the 
law of professional associations (which was thought to favor Peronista-inspired 
trade unions), and the recently passed energy law (HAR, XIII: 641). Later General 
Larcher and Lt. Gen. Carlos Toranzo Montero, commander-in-chief of the Armed 
Forces, paid a visit to the President, at the end of which the Secretary of War de- 
clared to newsmen that the Army agreed with the government on its oil policy and 
that General Charpy had been misquoted by the press. These declarations, which 
obviously contradicted all former discussions of disagreements between the Army 
and the President, proved later to be too optimistic. Signs of the seriousness of 
the situation increased the following day when President Frondizi called in General 
Pedro Aramburu, president of the provisional government installed after Juan 
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Perén was overthrown in September 1955 (HAR, VIII: 528), for a discussion of the 
political problems of the moment. After visiting Frondizi, General Aramburu de- 
clared that the tense situation was due to the contradictory and ambiguous conduct 
of the government and that the solution depended totally upon the President. 


General Larcher and the high Army officers agreed to hand a memorandum 
to the President, but further disagreement on this point led to General Larcher's 
resignation, which the President did not accept. It was then that Frondizi played 
his hand. While he received Lt. Gen. Toranzo Montero in the Casa Rosada, the 
Argentine White House, the government-owned radio stations transmitted a tape- 
recorded presidential speech to all the Argentines, announcing in scarcely veiled 
terms that the Army was attempting to impose certain policies upon the legally 
elected government. Frondizi defended the government's policy and insisted that 
he would neither resign nor permit the Army to force his hand, although he was 
willing to listen to whatever suggestions it had to offer. The message, recorded 
by the President even before he knew the content of the generals' memorandum, 
was bitterly resented by the Army, which considered it a direct attack on its pres- 
tige and an attempt to alienate the people from the Armed Forces. 


Official reports, however, said that the crisis, if there had been one, had 
been solved. In order to satisfy the Army's demands, the government issued a 
communiqué insisting on its definite intention to thwart any totalitarian plots, 
either Communist or Peronista, against the democratic system existing in the coun- 
try, to reject any kind of integration with Peronista groups, to remove from office 
all civil servants convicted of being associated with totalitarian agitators, and to 
correct errors in its policy, if any were found. The communiqué further stated 


that the government "is willing to receive and take into consideration any sugges- 
tions. . . without relinquishing any of its constitutional prerogatives." 


The solution to the crisis existed only on the front page of the newspapers, 
however. The moves and countermoves of the different forces involved continued, 
and a group of Army generals, dissatisfied with the fact that General Larcher had 
remained in office, applied for retirement from active service, a typical way in 
Latin American countries of showing the Army's lack of confidence in the Secre- 
tary of War. Larcher immediately resigned for the second time, and General 
Rosendo M. Fraga, representative of the less tolerant line within the Army, was 
appointed to replace him. 


La Razén, the most important evening newspaper in the country and clearly 
anti- Frondizi, published the text of a document that supposedly had been presented 
to the President by General Fraga before his appointment to office. Fraga formally 
requested him to apologize for some of his statements in the presidential speech 
transmitted by radio on October 12, which were considered insulting to the Army. 
Federal police seized that edition of the paper and placed the newspaper's editor 
under arrest. At the same time, Lt. Gen. Toranzo Montero denied that such a 
document had existed. The situation was so confused that Correo de la Tarde 
actually confessed its inability to make sense out of the continuous and contradic- 
tory statements emanating from the government on one side and the generals on 
the other. All the newspapers protested against the government's attack on free- 
dom of the press, and the Socialist Afirmaci6n indicated that Toranzo Montero's 
denial of the statements in La Raz6n was so vague that there were good reasons 
to assume the newspaper was right. The ban on the paper was lifted October 15 
and its editor released. Francisco Javier Romano, a member of the opposition 
Uni6n Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), was placed under arrest and charged 
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with having provided La Raz6n with the information, which the government con- 
sidered misleading and false. 


The Brazilian newspaper O Estado de SAo Paulo, which carries excellent 
coverage of Argentine news, analyzed the events and pointed out Frondizi's polit- 
ical sagacity in the face of the situation created by the Army, pushing the generals 
to the point where a choice was necessary between compromise and an unpopular 
coup. Frondizi, however, had had to sacrifice his Secretary of War and even re- 
ject the statements in Larcher's letter of resignation, in which the outgoing Secre- 
tary bitterly attacked Toranzo Montero's "dictatorial leanings."" At the same time, 
as proof that Frondizi could not avoid yielding to several Army demands, he agreed 
to set up a committee under the Minister of National Defense, Justo P. Villar, to 
deal with whatever objections and criticisms the Army might have in the future with 
regard to his government's policy. Afirmaci6n called the committee "a parallel 
government." 


Economy Minister Alvaro Alsogaray warned the country against further cri- 
ses such as the one just passed through, since they had catastrophic effects on the 
national economy. The Central Bank had been forced to sell $17 million of its re- 
serves during the critical week in order to maintain the level of the national cur- 
rency, and three economic missions from the United States had delayed their ar- 
rical in Buenos Aires while waiting for the outcome of the confused political situa- 
tion. Many foreign investors, Alsogaray said, would hesitate before sending their 
money to a country subject to political unrest. 


It was difficult to predict whether the solution reached would solve the prob- 
lems and disagreements between the President and the Army leaders. The Paris 
newspaper Le Monde wrote that, in spite of the compromise, the President's weak 
position had been revealed once more during the crisis. The New York Times 
pointed out that the continuous pressure by the Army on President Frondizi had 
once again forced him to submit to the generals' demands. El Bien Pdblico, Monte- 
video's government- supported Catholic newspaper, regretted the extra-constitutional 
behavior of the Armed Forces, although it also criticized the government's arbitrary 
seizure of La Raz6n. 








From the many declarations issued during the week, it became clear that the 
government's petroleum policy had only been used as a pretext; Peronista and Com- 
munist infiltration was the main concern of the generals, who had assigned to them- 
selves the role of guardians of what they considered democratic order. The Miami 
newspaper Diario las Américas also hinted that the generals disagreed with Fron- 
dizi's plans to turn over to private enterprise the new San Nicolds steel mill. The 
Army-run Zapla steel mill had been the only one in the country for many years. 





The opposition party UCRP bitterly criticized the government for being "'com- 
pletely removed from the people," asked for the immediate resignation of President 
Frondizi, and demanded elections within 90 days. The independent La Naci6én la- 
beled the UCRP position as "quasi-legal," considering that the President's resig- 
nation, if ever submitted, would not be voluntary under present conditions. "The 
UCRP," the newspaper added, "is thus walking along the very thin line that sepa- 
rates legalism from golpismo (military coup). It does not seek to defend legality, 
if legality means that President Frondizi remains in office, but at the same time 
it does not seek to encourage the Army's intervention in politics."" The same party 
also defended "in principle" a proposed political trial of the President, though it 
did not consider it proper to introduce this proposal in Congress now, when it would 
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be rejected by the Uni6én Cfvica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) majority. In that 
case, UCRP, if it were to be consistent with its own proposals, would be forced 
to fulfill its promises to abandon its seats in the Chamber of Deputies. "This 
move," according to La Nacién, "would be considered revolutionary. Even the 
UCRP realizes the danger of a 'providential man' seizing power. . . and nobody. 
knows whether or not, in that case, there would be elections after 90 days." 


Anti-Communist Action. Federal police chief Recaredo Ernesto VAzquez re- 
ported that seven Communist so-called "clubs" had been closed and their papers 
confiscated, including large amounts of Communist propaganda. Sixteen persons 
were arrested. 





In order to carry out anti-Communist policies, the government created a 
committee to be presided over by the Under Secretary of National Defense. This 
committee would give advice to the President on the necessary measures to be 
undertaken in order to control Communist activities. One of its first recommen- 
dations to the President was to cut down the number of foreign diplomats in the 
embassies of Iron Curtain countries. As a consequence of this suggestion, the 
government demanded that the USSR reduce its diplomatic representation in Buenos 
Aires (15 diplomats) to a number similar to the Argentine representation in Mos- 
cow (four). At the same time, police control of printing presses made it difficult 
for the Communists to print propaganda within the country. 


Party Activities. According to La Raz6n, the Peronista high command met 
in Asunci6én, Paraguay, with Per6én's chief assistant Américo Barrios. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss the expulsion of Eleuterio Cardoso from the 
Peronista party. (Eleuterio Cardoso is the leader of the powerful meat-packing 
workers' union, whose members refused to accept his resignation.) Cardoso 
proposed to change the uncompromising line which Perén imposed, by accepting 
the fact that the Church, the Armed Forces, and the financial interests had to be 
taken into consideration, and he favored democratic participation in political ac- 
tivities. Oscar Albrieu, Per6én's Minister of the Interior, and Enrique Osella 
Mufioz, Peronista leader, were also expelled from the party for favoring integra- 
tion and "Peronismo without Perén."' On October 8 a group of some 200 Peronis- 
tas paraded in the streets of downtown Buenos Aires to celebrate Per6én's 67th 
birthday. They were easily stopped by the police, and four were arrested. From 
his exile in "El Plantfo," a residential area near Madrid, Spain, former dictator 
Perén confirmed the expulsion of the three party members, thus sticking to the 
uncompromising line maintained during recent years. 





The police mobilized all their forces in Buenos Aires on October 17 to pre- 
vent any attempt to celebrate the anniversary of the popular revolt that brought 
Per6én back from jail and into power 15 years before. A meeting organized by the 
"62" Peronista group of trade unions was forbidden by the police on the grounds 
that the state of siege was still in force. A few bombs exploded in several dis- 
tricts of the federal capital, and others interrupted railway traffic temporarily, 
but no casualties were reported 


The leaders of Accién Nacional Popular, a new party formed by former 
Peronistas who had decided to follow an independent line, met with Interior Minis- 
ter Alfredo Vitolo and demanded the release of 300 to 400 political prisoners, most 
of them Peronista trade union leaders, and freedom of political action for the 
Partido Justicialista (PJ). The Minister said he favored legal freedom for the PJ, 
but he did not explain what steps he had taken to promote it. 
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The national committee of the majority UCRI expelled three "rebel" mem- 
bers and suspended six others for 90 days because of their refusal to vote with the 
party when the controversial energy law was pushed through Congress (HAR, XIII: 
641). Former Vice President Alejandro G6mez, who was overthrown during a 
"palace revolution" in November 1958 (HAR, XI: 629-30), was also expelled from 
the UCRI. 


Law on Severance Pay Vetoed. A few days after Congress unanimously ap- 
proved a UCRI reform of the severance pay law on September 30, raising sever- 
ance pay from 2,500 pesos ($30) to 5,000 pesos ($60) per year of work, strong 
criticism arose among employers. La Prensa editorially objected to the reform, 
because it involved further obligations for the already heavily burdened employers 
and would bring about a rise in prices. Several employers' organizations through- 
out the country, including the Argentine Chamber of Commerce, the Textile Im- 
porters and Wholesalers Association, and the Chamber of Metallurgical Industri- 
alists of Cérdoba, demanded that the President veto the reform. On the other hand, 
several workers' organizations, among them the General Confederation of Commer- 
cial Employees, asked the President not to exercise his constitutional right to veto 
the law. However, Frondizi vetoed the reform on October 25, and Economy Minis- 
ter Alsogaray explained this action by declaring that the increase in severance pay- 
ments would force employers to keep larger reserves of capital on hand and thus 
reduce the government's revenue by an estimated 17,000 million pesos (about $205 
million), since those reserves are exempt from taxation. The President's decision 
put his own UCRI in an awkward position. After a meeting of leading party members 
with Frondizi, party chairman Senator Alfredo Garcfa declared that "the country's 
situation makes it impossible for the President to execute social justice in the way 
he would like to." According to La Nacién, the veto was consistent with the gov- 
ernment's economic policy, but it would bring about a loss of potential votes in the 
next elections. At the same time, the opposition UCRP and the nine dissenting 
deputies of UCRI announced that since their absence would make a quorum impos- 
sible, they would prevent the special sessions of the Chamber of Deputies called 
for October 26 from taking place unless the government agreed to discuss the veto 
in those sessions. Actually, they did not have a quorum on the first day, not be- 
cause of the opposition's absence, but because UCRI deputies did not attend in suf- 
ficient numbers, and the veto question could not be discussed. Ten UCRP deputies 
demanded a new meeting on the following day, to which the president of the Cham- 
ber agreed in spite of the fact that, because of the lack of a quorum on the first 
day, technically the special sessions could not be considered as opened. This 
meant that, for the first time, the Chamber met on its own without having been 
called into session by the executive. Members of the UCRP considered this a 
good precedent, leading toward greater autonomy of the legislative body. The 
majority party, however, again refused to constitute a quorum, and the sessions 
could not take place. Sessions were adjourned until November 9. UCRP deputies 
insisted that no more sessions would take place unless the veto question were in- 
troduced into the agenda. As an alternative, President Frondizi proposed to send 


to Congress, in the shortest possible time, a new bill dealing with severance pay- 
ments. 





One consequence of the presidential veto was a meeting of the various trade 
union groups to discuss the organization of a general strike to protest the Presi- 
dent's action. The strike was finally called for November 7. At the same time, 
Alsogaray's estimate of the reduction in fiscal income that would be caused by the 
measure, if passed, was judged as grossly exaggerated by several economists and 
politicians, including the leader of the UCRI senators, Adolfo Rocha Errecart. 
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Governor Replaced in Santa Cruz Province. As a consequence of several 
charges made by the provincial legislature against Mario G. Paradelo, Governor 
of Santa Cruz Province, a serious situation developed in the provincial capital of 
Rfo Gallegos. Both the UCRI and the UCRP members of the provincial chamber 
formally accused the governor, among other things, of mismanagement of public 
funds, and voted to remove him from office as provided in the provincial constitu- 
tion. The legislative body appointed its first vice-president, Luis Victoriano Ca- 
rrizo, as provisional governor, and the provincial Supreme Court backed and ap- 
proved the appointment. Paradelo refused both to resign and to submit himself to 
the legislature for trial and tried to get the federal government to intervene in the 
province. On October 18, however, he asked Lt. Col. Jorge Mladineo, provisional 
commander of an Army detachment in Rfo Gallegos, to take power. The latter 
made it clear that he took power only as a part of his duties under the "Plan Conin- 
tes" (HAR, XIII: 203) and in order to safeguard public order. A few hours later, 
he handed the government over to Carrizo, who was considered the legitimate pro- 
visional governor by both the legislative body and the provincial Supreme Court. 





New Constitution for La Pampa Province. A new constitution was proclaimed 
for La Pampa Province, to replace the Peronista-inspired 1952 Constitution later 
revoked by the revolution of 1955. The new charter provided for a single chamber 
legislature with a governor and vice-governor serving terms of four years. 





Relations with Cuba, Communist China, and Algeria. The Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Cuba, Julio Amoedo, returned to Havana on October 4. He had been in 
Buenos Aires since September 24, when he had been called home to discuss Cuban 
Foreign Minister RaGl Roa's violent attack on Frondizi in a television speech in 
Havana (HAR, XIII: 643) which had taken place a few days after he walked out of 
the Foreign Ministers' conference at San José de Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 574). 
The Cuban Ambassador to Argentina, Américo Cruz Fernd4ndez, was recalled by 
his own government and left for Havana on October 3. Economy Minister Alsoga- 
ray declared in a press conference in Pittsburgh during a trip to the United States 
to encourage U.S. investors (HAR, XIII: 645) that the Argentine people firmly op- 
posed Fidel Castro: "The present Cuban government is the last step before Com- 
munism." 





An Argentine trade union delegation led by Juan Iapichino, secretary of the 
National United Movement of the Food Industry Workers of Argentina, visited Com- 
munist China during October. Iapichino said in a radio interview that "the United 
States' embargo against Cuba has aroused public anger among people all over the 
world."' He affirmed that Argentine and all Latin American workers support Cuba 
and its revolution. Paying homage to his hosts, he further said that "New China 
has a brilliant future." Chu Tu-nan, chairman of the China-Latin American Friend- 
ship Association, said in familiar words, "the Chinese people firmly support the 
struggle of the people of Argentina and of all the Latin American countries against 
U.S. imperialism and to uphold their national independence. . . I am sure that Ar- 
gentine workers. . . will finally triumph over U.S. imperialism and the reactionary 
forces in Argentina." 


Seven members of the Algerian provisional "government" on a Latin Amer- 
ican tour (HAR, XIII: 577) were refused entrance to Argentina and were forced to 
spend the night in the Buenos Aires international airport. The delegation left for 
Montevideo without ever visiting the Argentine capital. The refusal to let them 
enter might have been connected with Frondizi's desire for financial aid from 
France and other Western European nations. 
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Foreign Investments. in Road and Housing Development. A mission of the 
Development Loan Fund (DLF), led by Vance Brand, arrived in Buenos Aires on 
October 16 for discussions with the Argentine Government concerning DLF aid for 
the ten-year development program announced by the National Highway Bureau of 
Argentina. If the highway development were carried out, by 1960 Argentina would 
have 22,027 kilometers of paved roads, 15,580 kilometers of improved roads, and 
11,972 kilometers of dirt roads, making a total of 50,000 kilometers in the national 
highway network. That would be an increase of 17,780 kilometers of all- weather 
roads, including less than 10,000 kilometers of paved roads. The funds for the 
program would come from taxes on tire sales, gasoline, and petroleum products. 





After conferences with economics officials in the federal government and 
visits to provincial capitals, Brand announced on October 25 that the DLF agreed 
to finance the acquisition of machinery for the national highway bureau, Vialidad 
Nacional, and to make long-term loans for road construction with interest rates of 
3-1/2%, and amortization in 15 to 20 years. The main provinces to benefit by the 
DLF funds would be Entre Rfos, La Pampa, Misiones, Cérdoba, and San Luis. The 
initial contribution, a "small portion of what may ultimately be granted," was set 
at $7 million. The loans were also to be coordinated with the Export-Import Bank, 
which was expected to send a study committee to Argentina in the near future. 


The DLF mission also discussed aid for national housing programs. The 
Argentine Government, in cooperation with the DLF and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA), planned to organize a nation- wide system of private 
savings and loan associations to enable workers of modest means to purchase their 
own homes. These associations would extend loans for housing construction under 
a new Federal Housing Authority, which would be supplied with funds by the govern- 


ment as well as the DLF. The Federal Housing Authority would also guarantee the 
individual citizen's deposits in the association. Credits for housing construction 
would be extended by DLF on terms similar to those for roads, but with interest 
rates of 5-3/4%. Programs for financing housing would be on the same basis as 
similar U.S. agreements with Colombia and Peru, with equal amounts to be pro- 
vided by the DLF and by Argentina. The Argentine Government planned an initial 
contribution of 500 million pesos ($6.024 million). The arrangement was part of 
a national campaign to create additional housing. Since 1950 the rate of housing 
construction had not kept up with the rate of population increase, even though the 
statistics did not consider internal migrations of the population. On September 30 
the Senate approved a bill which authorized the appropriation of 1.5 million pesos 
($80,000) to the Federation of Commercial Employees to apply to their housing 
funds. Many private firms, including a subsidiary of Industrias Kaiser Argentina, 
were planning housing programs which would be aided by the federal government. 


Just before leaving the country on October 26, Brand announced that tenta- 
tive agreements had been reached for financing the purchase of earth-moving ma- 
chinery and road paving equipment by the National Highway Bureau and for the 
construction of eight projected routes. 


Minister of Public Works and Services Alberto R. Constantini returned from 
the United States on October 17 with credit offers of about $70 million from the 
manufacturing firms of Caterpillar, Lima, Allis-Chalmers, International Harvest- 
er, and Austin Western, for the national highway program. Payments would be 
made over five or six years. Six companies linked to General Electric, including 
Worthington and Bucyrus-Erie, would provide credits totaling approximately $25 
million. Constantini also announced credit offers from British, Italian, and other 
European firms for similar amounts. 
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On September 30 the World Bank announced the appointment of Lt. Gen. 
Thomas B. Larkin, U.S. Army (Ret.), as technical director of a comprehensive 
study of transportation to be undertaken in Argentina. Assisted by a United Na- 
tions Special Fund grant of $475,000 to cover part of the foreign exchange costs, 
the study was expected to take 15 months and would provide the basis for a long- 
term program for developing Argentina's transportation network. The Argentine 
Government was to pay all remaining costs, for which it had appropriated 100 mil- 
lion pesos (about $1.2 million). A Transportation Planning Group, composed of 
experts in economics, engineering, and transport operations, was to be established 
in the Argentine Ministry of Public Works and Services. It would study all forms 
of surface transportation. 


Light and Power Developments. A dispute between the government and work- 
ers in the electrical energy industry in the federal district and Greater Buenos 
Aires was settled on September 22 by an agreement that provided for an immediate 
pay increase of 10% retroactive to May 1, and an additional increase of 15% to be 
granted January 1, 1961. The agreement, signed by a committee of the Ministry 
of Labor and the light and power union of the federal capital, and approved on Oc- 
tober 15 by a general assembly, was to extend until December 31, 1961. The 
funds for salary increases were expected to result from increased production and 
reduction in the number of employees by not filling any vacancies which arose. 
The special importance of the agreement, according to Economy Minister Alsoga- 
ray, was as a demonstration to the public of a salary increase simultaneous with 
"a decrease in rates and an amplification of installations." 





On September 25, Under Secretary of Energy and Fuels Salvador San Martin 
presented his resignation to Secretary of Industry and Mining Carlos A. Juni. It 


was later confirmed that he did so because of his objections to the treaty, which he 
was certain would necessitate an increase in electrical power rates. A number of 
his advisers also submitted their resignations. The independent La Naci6n criti- 
cized the agreement, saying, "This instrument contains clauses that nullify all that 
private industry has been able to do until now in favor of increase in productivity 

and limitation of price increase [against inflation and in favor of stabilization]." 

The statement that the new pay scale would not increase rates might have been cor- 
rect. However, on October 8 the Secretariat of Energy and Fuels informed the 
companies that supply electrical energy that beginning with the next collection they 
were to increase the price 10 centavos (about 12/100 of a U.S. cent) per kilowatt- 
hour sold. This was in conformity with the much disputed energy law passed in 
September (HAR, XIII: 641). The added fees would constitute a Nacional Electrical 
Energy Fund and were to be used to finance plans for electrification. It was expected 
that 622 million pesos would be obtained through the increase in prices, to be dis- 
tributed 80% to finance works and studies of the national state and 20% for the Fund 
for the Electrical Development of the Interior of the Country. The increase of 10 
centavos per kilowatt-hour was said to represent a 4% increase in the existing rates. 
At the time of this communication Juni returned San Martfn's resignation and told 
him that no agreements for salary raises would be made which would involve a rise 
in rates. 


On October 8, San Martfn announced his intention to postpone the reconsider- 
ation of his resignation until the end of the month when he would discuss the matter 
with Economy Minister Alsogaray, who was then out of the country. However, on 
October 18, Juni abruptly announced that San Martfn's resignation had been ac- 
cepted, presumably out of pique because the Under Secretary planned to go over the 
Secretary's head to the Minister. Alsogaray reaffirmed that there would be no in- 
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crease in electric rates due to the agreement. He accused San Martfn of wanting 
to gain personal glory and of taking advantage of the circumstances to act while he, 
the Minister of Economy, was out of the country. In reply to a public letter from 
San Martfn to President Frondizi criticizing the agreement, the light and power 
union published a bitter denunciation of the former Under Secretary and accused 
him of wanting to destroy the union system. However, an editorial in the Rosario 
daily La Capital pointed out that the increase in salaries for the electrical work- 
ers would inevitably lead to similar demands by other unions. It further supported 
San Martfn by refuting the accusation of the Buenos Aires union. La Capital de- 
clared that San Martfn had wanted to break not the union system but the "union dic- 
tatorships.'' Ernesto Otto Lange, an adviser in the Ministry of Economy, was 
sworn in as Under Secretary of Energy and Fuels on October 31. 


Cost of Living Down in Buenos Aires. The cost-of-living index in Buenos 
Aires during September fell approximately 1.07%. Taking the year 1943 as 100 
and basing the index on an average family of an unskilled industrial worker, mar- 
ried, with two children aged 14 or younger, the cost-of-living index was 3,455.5 
as compared with 3,493.1 in August. The cost-of-living index for September 1959 
was 3,072.6, indicating an increase of 12.5% during 1960. 





URUGUAY 


Haedo Charged with Violation of the Constitution. At the close of a 15-hour 
session, the Chamber of Deputies voted 50 to 39 to impeach Nacional Councilor 
Eduardo Victor Haedo because he had violated Article 170 of the constitution when 
he headed the Uruguayan delegation to the United Nations General Assembly in New 
York (HAR, XIII: 645-6). The constitution states that a National Councilor, in order 
to leave the country for more than seven days, must have the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Glauco Segovia, spokesman for the List 15 faction of the opposition 
Colorado Party, declared that there could have been no more obvious and flagrant 
violation of the constitution. Segovia then called upon his colleagues to invoke Ar- 
ticle 93 of the constitution, which authorizes the lower house to begin impeachment 
proceedings. While it was apparent that the Colorados were using the incident to 
their best political advantage, Segovia claimed that he wanted only to defend the 
cardinal principles of democracy. 





Members of the Colorado Party, the small Catholic Uni6n Cfvica, the Com- 
munist and the Socialist Parties, plus a few dissident Blancos, provided the 50 
votes against Haedo. Several deputies, speaking in his defense, claimed that on 
September 15, just one day before he left for New York, the Councilor had sent a 
letter to the General Assembly soliciting their approval. Haedo had pointed out in 
his letter, however that legislative authorization was not necessary to fulfill a re- 
quest by the National Council that would take him out of the country. The impeach- 
ment resolution was transmitted to the Senate for a final vote. It had not yet been 
decided if the upper house would render a decision immediately, or if the charge 
would be studied in greater detail by a committee. In order to be adopted, the res- 
olution had to pass by a two-thirds majority. 


Haedo returned to Montevideo on October 15, apparently confident, yet con- 
cerned over the accusations made against him during the previous weeks. Moments 
after his arrival he declared before a crowd of some 12,000 at the Plaza Matriz 
that he had personally financed his entire trip. 
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Textile Agreement Reached. The textile workers and their employers 
reached an agreement in the last week of October after striking for more than 75 
days (HAR, XIII: 647). The final agreement was to be signed early in November 
by representatives of the textile employers' association Asociaci6n de Industrias 
Textiles del Uruguay and the textile workers' union Congreso Obrero Textil. The 
strike had extended beyond the textile industry as most of the unions, in sympathy 
with the textile workers, participated in a number of 24-hour strikes which virtu- 
ally halted activity in the cities. The textile workers agreed to a two-year con- 
tract which called for a 1.50-peso minimum wage increase for every eight hours 
of work. With this increase, the minimum wage was established at 46 pesos a day 
or 5.75 pesos per hour. Future wage increases would be dependent upon an in- 
crease in consumer prices. Salaries were to be reviewed for increase on April 1 
and October 1 of 1961. Early in October, Nicolfs Storace Arrosa was replaced as 
mediator in the textile conflict by a commission appointed by Minister of Industry 
and Labor Angel Marfa Gianola. This action was taken after repeated failures by 
Storace to solve the conflict. 





Students and Professors Strike for Government Aid. University students 
continued a series of riots and strikes begun in September in an effort to persuade 
Congress to appropriate increased funds for education in the national budget. The 
violence of the first days of the strike subsided, but the students, the administra- 
tion, and the faculty remained determined in their purpose. Many of the profes- 
sors had decided to support the students in an attempt to influence Congress to ad- 
just the university budget so that the minimum necessities could be financed and 
normal activities carried out. They further stated that the legislators had not 
properly considered the requirements of public education. 





The faculty held that a university budget of 131 million pesos would be neces- 
sary for 1961. Estimates went as high as 157 million pesos. A more conservative 
figure of 114.4 million pesos was put forth by the University Council. However, 
this amount was still far greater than the 88.5 million pesos approved by the Sen- 
ate. The university budget projected through 1963 included allotments of 98 mil- 
lion pesos for 1962 and 102 million pesos for 1963. University officials insisted 
that 129.3 million pesos and 147.8 million pesos would be necessary for operations 
in 1962 and 1963. The budget had been sent by the Senate to the lower house, which 
had 40 days to approve it or make amendments. If changes were suggested there, 
it would go before the General Assembly. Following approval by the Senate, how- 
ever, the chances for an additional appropriation for 1961 were remote. 


Economic Development and Peso Stability. The Uruguayan Government 
hoped to obtain $100 million in credits to fortify the peso and at least an additional 
$160 million for an extensive program of economic development. Minister of Fi- 
nance Juan E. Azzini returned to Montevideo from Washington, where he had met 
with officials from the International Monetary Fund (IMF) to discuss a possible 
$30 million standby credit. Uruguay's quota with the IMF was only $15 million, but 
an increase to $30 million had been approved, and only formal legislation was re- 
quired for it to become official (HAR, XIII: 481). Azzini also hoped for $15 million 
in standby credit from the U.S. Treasury's Stabilization Fund, and between $50 and 
$60 million was being sought from private banks in New York. Spokesmen announced 
that the government proposed to simplify its exchange system and to take steps a- 
gainst inflation at the same time. 





Uruguayan Ambassador to the United States Carlos Clulow, working closely 
with Finance Minister Azzini, sought aid from the World Bank, the Export-Import 
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Bank, the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), and the Development Loan 
Fund in order to raise the $160 million necessary for an extensive economic devel- 
opment program. The program was to include expansion in public works, energy, 
railroads, highways, telephones, airports, sanitation, manufacturing, and agricul- 
ture. Azzini announced that the IDB would coordinate the program. 


Wool Market Increased. Jorge Gari Bottaro, chairman of the National Wool 
Board, said that an $80 million agricultural development program would be under- 
taken to aid the country in obtaining a larger share of the world wool market. The 
Blanco administration, which has supported the wool and cattle economy, viewed 
the new program with favor. Wool sales had been at a low ebb since the Soviet 
Union's withdrawal from the market late in 1959 (HAR, XIII: 415), when the new 
government came to power and removed controls on foreign trade. Sales were ex- 
pected to rise, however, as the United States, England, Holland, and France in- 
creased their purchases to fill the gap. President Benito Nardone reported that 
Japan, which had left the Uruguayan market several years earlier because of a 
disagreement, planned to renew trade agreements for the purchase of wool. Uru- 
guayan Embassy spokesmen in Rome expressed hope that Italy might also resume 
its purchases. 





PARAGUAY 


Elections Fail to Upset Status Quo. Municipal elections were held on Oc- 
tober 16 as promised by President Alfredo Stroessner. Election day was quiet and 
there was no doubt about the outcome; although Stroessner kept talking of "demo- 
cratic processes," there was only one official slate of officers and the people "voted" 
accordingly. The opposition parties did not participate in any way. 





According to an editorial in the Buenos Aires newspaper La Prensa, the fact 
that Paraguay has maintained the present "state of siege" for almost two years is 
a "clear sign of the suppression of all constitutional norms" and serves only to 
cover many governmental activities "with an appearance of legality." 


Stroessner Opposition--Complaints and Proposals. The Unién Nacional 
Paraguaya, consisting of the Liberals and Febreristas, sent a note from Buenos 
Aires to United Nations Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold protesting that the 
speech given before the General Assembly by Paraguayan Foreign Minister Rail 
Sapena Pastor last month was filled with falsehoods. The note recorded the prin- 
cipal facts of the political life of Paraguay, from Stroessner's seizure of the pres- 
idency in 1954 to the present and declared further that no country could be "demo- 
cratic" when one third of its population was in exile for political reasons. 





The Movimiento Social Demécrata Cristiano del Paraguay (MSDC) published 
a manifesto to the people of Paraguay proposing a return to institutional normaliza- 
tion based on a publicly stated compromise agreed on by all parties. In this mani- 
festo the MSDC declared its belief that the Stroessner regime would welcome such 
a compromise and suggested the appointment of a commission representing all par- 
ties to draw up new electoral laws, after which general elections could be held. 
This sensible plan, held to be the "only way" to achieve normalization, was not, 
needless to say, taken seriously by any of the parties involved except the MSDC 
itself. 
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Brazil and Argentina Court Stroessner. Brazil continued to back Stroess- 
ner's dictatorship even more strongly than before, while Argentina reversed its 
policy of opposing him. This backing was evidently not inspired by a sincere lik- 
ing for Stroessner but by the historic tug of war over Paraguay and a mutual deci- 
sion not to help "Fidel Castro-type rebels" seize power there. Brazilian Presi- 
dent Kubitschek asked permission of his Congress to visit Paraguay in November 
for the inauguration of the bridge connecting the two countries. Stroessner's op- 
ponents believed that such a visit would be concrete evidence to the whole world of 
complete support of the dictator by Brazil. It would also mean implicit confirma- 
tion of rumors that Brazil was prepared to help Stroessner militarily and would 
give added weight to Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs Horfcio Lafer's decla- 
ration commending Paraguayan "democracy" (HAR, XIII: 208). The Argentine 
Government's wish to come to terms with the Stroessner dictatorship encouraged 
the Peronistas to use Asunci6én as a base. Américo Barrios, Juan Per6én's one- 
time secretary and propaganda chief, was living in Asunci6én, where he met with 
friends and fellow-countrymen. It was rumored that he had held similar meetings 
in Brazil and Uruguay with known Peronista leaders (see p. 735). 





Economic Crisis. Declining exports, tight credit, low farm production, 
loss of reserves, and other difficulties intensified the economic crisis in Paraguay. 
There was an overall reduction in commercial activity; a recent decline in the val- 
ue of the guaranf resulted in a more cautious attitude on the part of retailers and 
importers. Paraguayan exports were the lowest they had been in a long time, and 
domestic trade was down; sales were low, money was tight, and many firms were 
in financial trouble. Stroessner still remained naively optimistic that the opening 
of the new bridge next month would solve most economic problems. 





Because of adverse weather conditions and plagues, the cotton crop was 
practically a complete failure, and exports of this commodity in 1960 were ex- 
pected to be almost nil. However, the distribution of seeds for next year's crop 
was taking place; spray would also be distributed with the seeds to avoid the recur- 
rence of the disastrous plagues that helped ruin the 1960 crop. The reduction in 
this year's cotton crop had a considerable effect on Paraguay's unfavorable balance 
of trade; the value of cotton exported in 1960 was only $100,000 as compared to $2 
million in 1959. 


BRAZIL 


Quadros the Winner in Presidential Election. J&Anio Quadros da Silva, who 
was backed by the forces opposing the administration of President Juscelino Kubit- 
schek, was elected President on October 3 by a landslide. He defeated former War 
Minister Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, who had the support of the parties in pow- 
er: Kubitschek's Partido Social Democr4tico (PSD) and the labor party Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB). Adhemar de Barros, head of his own Partido Social 
Progressista (PSP), was third. Quadros won by a 48% plurality, considerably more 
than Kubitschek's 35% plurality in the 1955 elections when some 9 million votes were 
cast. Lott received approximately 32% of the votes and Adhemar de Barros, 20%. 
Quadros carried all the states except Rio de Janeiro, the northeastern states of 
Sergipe, Rio Grando do Norte, Piauf, and Maranhao, and Amazonas, where Lott 
won. Adhemar de Barros did not carry a single state and, although he won approx- 
imately the same number of votes that he did when he ran for President in 1955, his 
relative strength dropped, since he had obtained some 25% of the votes cast in 1955 
out of a field of four candidates. The campaign was carried out with marked free- 
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dom and order, due in part to Kubit schek's promise to surrender his office to his 
legal successor and to the strict neutrality maintained by the Army. It was the 
first time that any parties opposed to the PSD and the PTB had won the Presidency. 
Some observers termed Quadros' election one of the most important events in Bra- 
zilian political history since Getélio Vargas' 1930 revolution. The defeat at the 
polls of the Vargas-created PSD-PTB political machine, which had elected and sup- 
ported Kubitschek, represented the end of an era. 


On October 6 Lott acknowledged his opponent's victory, saying that Quadros 
had a great responsibility to the people to fulfill his campaign promises. The un- 
official figures given for the voting results were as follows: 


President Popular Vote % of Total 


Janio Quadros 5, 576, 040 48 
Henrique Teixeira Lott 3, 812, 045 32 
Adhemar de Barros 2, 249, 684 20 

Total 11, 637, 769 100 








Vice President 


Joao Goulart 4,158, 843 40 
Milton Campos 4,048, 535 39 
Fernando Ferrari 2, 227, 349 21 

Total 10, 434, 727 100 








Quadros' victory was widely commented upon in the foreign press, with Argentine 


and European papers giving more prominent coverage than they ever had to Bra- 
zilian elections. 


A major reason for Quadros' success was thought to be the people's desire 
for relief from inflation. In order to finance the construction of Brasflia and his 
programs of economic development, Kubitschek had printed an enormous amount 
of paper money, which had provoked corresponding spirals in the cost of living. 
Quadros appealed to dissatisfied Brazilians by promising to combat this inflation. 
He also benefited by his administrative record. As mayor of SAo Paulo, Brazil's 
largest city, he had put its finances and administration in order. During his term 
as governor of the state of SAo Paulo, he had cut government expenses, dismissed 
excess employees, and ended corruption, while at the same time building schools, 
power plants, and industrial units. Quadros' campaign symbol was a broom, stand- 
ing for reform and the cleaning up of corruption. Quadros was also a more dynamic 
and attractive figure than the stolid Lott, and he stirred enthusiasm in his "meet- 
the-people" campaign. 


The 43-year-old President-elect was born on January 25, 1917, in Campo 
Grande, Mato Grosso, but to Brazilians he was a full-fledged paulista, having 
spent most of his adult life in Sio Paulo. A lawyer by profession, he had also 
taught Portuguese and geography in a SAo Paulo high school. His spectacular po- 
litical career began in 1945, when he was elected a city councilman from a work- 
ing-class suburb of Sdo Paulo on the Partido Democrata Cristao (PDC) ticket. 
Three years later he was elected a state deputy, again by the PDC. In 1953 asa 
dark horse candidate he defeated a coalition of eight parties, including the state 
political machine, to become mayor of SHo Paulo. His election as governor of the 
state of SAo Paulo in 1954 was another victory won on personality, not party sup- 
port, since he was the official candidate of only two small parties--the labor party 
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Partido Trabalhista Nacional (PTN) and the Partido Socialista Brasileiro (PSB). 
When his term as governor was up in 1958, he was elected a federal deputy from 
the state of Paran4 on the PTB ticket. In the present campaign he was registered 
as the official candidate of the PTN and the PDC, but his principal support came 
from the Unido DemocrAtica Nacional (UDN), along with that from the smaller 
Partido Republicano and Partido Libertador and from the dissidents of other par- 
ties. Quadros’ political record stood as proof that he could in no way be charac- 
terized by party label but was clearly a mugwump with a background of honest pub- 
lic service and an ability to attract a wide sector of the voting public. 


Quadros gave his first interview to the press ten days after the elections. 
Queried about the composition of his Cabinet, he stressed that, because he was 
not bound by party obligations, the appointments would be made on the basis of 
ability. While making no new stat@ments, he reaffirmed his stands on campaign 
issues, saying among other things that he favored free enterprise with restrictions 
imposed by the nation's security and social interest. Economic development would 
be pushed forward but, in opposition to the current administration's policies, on the 
basis of a sound currency and with curbs on inflation. Foreign capital would be 
welcome, but profit remittances abroad would be prudently controlled. Also, trade 
relations would be established with all countries that were willing to purchase Bra- 
zilian products. Multiple cruzeiro exchange rates would be gradually eliminated. 
Quadros stated that wholehearted support of the state oil monopoly Petrobr4s would 
be continued. In the field of foreign policy, he said that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) and the United Nations would be supported but national interests . 
would be protected. Quadros also said that he would continue to support Kubitschek's 
Operation Pan America. 


On October 22, Quadros told the nation by television that there would be no 
distinction made in his government between victors and vanquished. On October 29 
he embarked for England, with plans to visit Portugal and other European coun- 
tries. He had also received an official invitation to visit Japan, but it was not 
known whether he would accept. He was to take office on January 31, 1961. 


Although Quadros won by a large margin, the victory of his forces was not 
complete. Jodo ("Jango") Goulart, who had been Lott's official running mate, was 
re-elected as Vice President by a small plurality of votes. (The President and 
Vice President are voted on separately in Brazil, and thus the winners can be of 
opposing parties.) Goulart's victory resulted largely from his tacit support of the 
"Jan-Jan" movement (Janio Quadros for President; Jango Goulart for Vice Presi- 
dent--HAR, XIII: 651) and from the splitting of votes between the two opposition vice 
presidential candidates: Milton Campos, the official UDN candidate, and Fernando 
Ferrari, a PTB dissident who had run on an anti-Goulart, anti-corruption "clean 
hands" platform (HAR, XIII: 61, 136, 209, 346). However, it was significant that 
Goulart, who styled himself a champion of labor, lost to Milton Campos in the 
states with the greatest labor concentration--Guanabara (the city of Rio de Janeiro), 
Sao Paulo, and Minas Gerais. Moreover, in his home state of Rio Grande do Sul 
he was soundly trounced by Fernando Ferrari, who emerged as the strongest polit- 
ical figure there. 


Goulart, 42 years old, was one of Quadros' worst political enemies. During 
the campaign he had attacked Quadros as a tool of the '"blood-sucking foreign trusts." 
Starting as a protégé of Vargas and with a career marked by demagogy and pork- 
barrel politics, Goulart had taken control of the PTB in 1954 after Vargas' suicide 
and had made an alliance with Kubitschek which had brought him to the Vice Presi- 
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dency in 1955. Under Kubitschek he had been given control of the Ministries of 
Labor and Agriculture as well as the Social Security Institutes, all of which he 
had allegedly manipulated for political ends. Goulart had had presidential aspira- 
tions for 1960, but after Lott's nomination for President by the PSD, he had agreed 
to run for re-election rather than break the PSD-PTB alliance (HAR, XIII: 136). 


Quadros made his position with respect to Goulart quite clear. He promised 
to strengthen the labor unions in order to free them from political injunctions, to 
"liberate" the Social Security Institutes completely from the control of the Minis- 
try of Labor, and to remove politics from administration, particularly financial 
administration. These moves would destroy the sources of much of Goulart's pow- 
er, but there was little he could do about it. Quadros did not appear to be particu- 
larly concerned over Goulart. "The Vice President has specific duties to perform 
under the law," he said; "I see nothing that gives room for speculation about that." 


Observers believed that Goulart was powerful enough to provoke strikes and 
general violence among the workers as protests against Quadros' austerity and sta- 
bility programs, but that he would not do it because it would gain him nothing. Ac- 
cording to the Brazilian constitution, if the President were to leave office during the 
first two and a half years of his five-year term, a new presidential election would 
have to be called. Thus Goulart would probably collaborate after a fashion with 
Quadros for the first half of his term and use the period to regroup his forces. 
Goulart's comment that the people had made a “ballot revolution" indicated that he 
recognized that popular sentiment was on the side of the President-elect. However, 
on October 17 he announced that in his capacity as president of the PTB he was 
going to call a meeting of party leaders to study ways of defending the ideals of 
Getalio Vargas. 


According to a declaration made in the Rio de Janeiro newspaper Correio 
da Manha& by Geraldo Lindgreen, federal senator from Rio Grande do Sul, the 
elections showed that the Communist leader Luiz Carlos Prestes no longer had 
the political power to elect anyone. Communist support, he said, had proved a 
liability rather than an asset to Lott. Similar sentiments were expressed by many 
conservative political leaders. In the Guanabara gubernatorial election, Carlos 
Lacerda of the UDN defeated Sérgio Magalhaies, who was supported by the PTB, the 
PSB, and the Communists. It was a very close election, much more so than had 
been forecast, with the victory going to Lacerda only because of the split of votes 
between Magalhades and Marshal Mendes de Morais of the PSD. In a post-election 
interview given to the newspaper O Globo, Mendes de Morais said that he had 
stayed in the race for the express purpose of depriving Magalhdes and the Com- 
munists of a victory which would have led to the planting in Guanabara of the seeds 
of the "Cubanization of Brazil." 


When the results of the presidential and gubernatorial elections were known 
(11 governors were also elected in October), leaders of the defeated parties gath- 
ered to decide what attitude to adopt toward the winners. On the federal level, the 
majority of the PSD, led by the "old guard," as well as a part of the PTB, were 
inclined to adopt a formula of "technical" but not open opposition to the new admin- 
istration, which would allow for collaboration on issues of mutual interest. Most 
of Adhemar de Barros' followers in the PSP were also inclined to follow this line. 
On the other hand, Goulart's followers in the PTB were opposed to any seeming 
compromise with Quadros, while Fernando Ferrari's PTB dissidents, especially 
in Rio Grande do Sul, were openly in support of the President-elect. It was hoped 
that friction could be avoided between Quadros on one hand and the PSD and PTB 
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on the other, because those varties were assured a majority in Congress until 
1962, when congressional elections would be held. 


Of the three major parties (the PSD, the PTB, and the UDN), the PSD lost 
most in the elections. Governorships formerly held by that party in Minas Gerais 
and Parand were won by the UDN and the PDC, and the three PSD governors elect- 
ed in other states had only local importance. In this light, the PSD leaders dis- 
cussed how they could best help Kubitschek preserve his prestige, which was already 
suffering the adverse effects of the PSD defeat at the polls, so that he would have a 
good chance for re-election in 1965. PSD president and Minister of Transportation, 
Communications and Public Works Ernani do Amaral Peixoto asked to be relieved 
of his office in favor of Kubitschek, but his request was unanimously refused by 
PSD leaders, including the President. According to Brazil's leading newspaper, 


party presidency in March 1961 when Amaral Peixoto's term would end. There he 
could serve as a figurehead, delegating the management routine to Amaral Peixoto, 
which would keep him in a prominent position until the next elections. Meanwhile 
Carlos Lacerda started a campaign in support of the formation of a new party 

which would include the forces that had backed Quadros in the campaign (HAR, XIII: 
564). The idea continued to meet with considerable opposition, however, especially 
from the UDN, which had gained considerably in the election and did not relish be- 
ing absorbed into a new party. 


Shake-up in Communist Party. News of an extensive shake-up within the il- 
legal but active Communist Party was released late in October. Its result was to 
put the right-wing faction led by Jacob Gorender and M4rio Alves, director of the 
Communist weekly Novos Rumos, in control of the party's executive commission. 
Leaders of the opposing "old guard" such as Maurfcio Grabois and Joio Amazonas 
were either displaced or relegated to minor positions, as was Pedro Pomar. Go- 
render's group had previously drafted a new ultra-rightist set of statutes for the 
party, directing it to maintain, by means of concessions, an unprincipled united 
front with the nationalist bourgeoisie while at the same time working for gradual 
reform and the replacement of reactionaries in government. When the statutes 
were presented to the Central Committee early in 1960, they were approved by 
only 60% of its members. Consequently an open debate was initiated in Novos Ru- 
mos, with the "old guard"' demanding the return to a more sectarian line (HAR, 
XIII: 418-9). The defeat of the "old guard" meant that real party leadership would 
probably be in the hands of Gorender. However, the well-known but aging Luiz 
Carlos Prestes was retained in his decorative post of secretary-general. * 








Minimum Salary Raised; Strikes in Protest of High Cost of Living. As was 
expected, President Kubitschek signed a decree raising minimum salaries by 60%. 
The new scale varied by regions, with Rio de Janeiro and S4o Paulo in the highest 
positions. The new minimum in Rio was 9,600 cruzeiros (approximately $51) a 
month. It had previously been 6,000 cruzeiros ($32), the minimum decreed in 
January 1959. Even before the President signed the decree, prices began spiral- 
ing, although they had already gone up some 5% during August and September. Ac- 
cording to Tad Szulc, writing in the New York Times, Quadros would have to con- 
tend with additional demands for wage increases from workers in government and 
private industry. Threats of strikes and walkouts were already prevalent in Octo- 











*See Ramos, Claudio. "Crisis in the Communist Party," 4th International, 
No. 10 (Summer 1960). 
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ber, primarily among the higher paid groups, which were receiving, because of 
previous wage negotiations, salaries higher than the new minimums and now be- 
gan negotiations for new increases to keep the same distance above the lowest paid 
workers. 


On October 18 thousands of stevedores went on a 24-hour warning strike, 
leaving more than a hundred ships idle, and threatened to repeat the action on 
November 11 if demands for increases of 40% over their current monthly salaries, 
which ranged from 10,000 to 25,000 cruzeiros (approximately $53 to $132), were 
not met. About 200,000 metal workers in the state of Sio Paulo stopped work on 
October 31 in support of their demands for a 50% raise. The Sdo Paulo textile 
industry was threatened by a strike scheduled for November 11 because employers 
would not meet a demand for a 50% increase in salaries, offering 30% instead. The 
many strikes gave a clear indication of some of the problems created by inflation 
which Quadros would have to face. 


Moratorium to be Sought on Foreign Debt. According to financial experts, 
Janio Quadros ould probably soon after taking office seek a moratorium on Bra- 
zil's debt of $750 million owed to the United States, in order to give his administra- 
tion time to put monetary stabilization measures into effect. During Finance Min- 
ister Sebastiio Paes de Almeida's trip to the United States in September (HAR, XIII: 
652), he obtained a delay from New York banks until 1961 of payments due on a $200 
million loan, which was guaranteed by Brazilian gold. He also negotiated a new 
loan of $20 million. Payments on Brazil's total indebtedness abroad, which amount- 
ed to almost $1,700 million, were posing a burdensome annual drain on the country's 
dollar resources. 





New Bank of Brazil President Named. President Kubitschek signed a de- 
cree releasing Mauricio Chagas Bicalho from the post of president of the Bank of 
Brazil and appointed Carlos Cardoso as his successor. Chagas Bicalho was then 
named Brazilian representative to the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 





Petrobrés. The previous oil production record was broken when 93, 062 
bbls. were pumped in one day in the Recéncavo of Bahia. Brazil was expected to 
be almost self-sufficient in refining capacity with the completion of the expansion 
of the Cubatao plant at Santos and the construction of the Duque de Caixias refinery 
near Rio. In anticipation of growing needs, however, plans were approved for a 
new refinery at Santa Lucia, Minas Gerais, with an estimated daily capacity of 
25,000 bbls. 


Coffee: Shipping Line Pooling Agreement. Brazil was one of the signers of 
the International Coffee Agreement (see INTERNATIONAL). In order to clamp 
down on clandestine coffee shipments from the port of Angra dos Reis in the south- 
ern part of the state of Rio de Janeiro and other "irregular shipping practices" 
which could have brought about sharp and artificial variations in coffee prices, 
meaning serious foreign exchange losses for the country, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment issued instructions ordering coffee shipped to the United States and Canada to 
be transported exclusively by those steamship lines that had entered into a Brazil- 
United States-Canada Freight Conference pooling agreement made in August. The 
independent lines which had not entered into the pooling agreement were giving re- 
bates to exporters of $1 to $1.25 on the $2.50 freight charge per bag. Those ex- 
porters receiving rebates were able, as a result, to charge 3/4¢ to 1-1/24 less 
per pound for their coffee, which disturbed the New York coffee market. The in- 
dependents protested the government's action. Per Lorentzen, agent for the North- 
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ern Pan-American Line, one of those affected, which had previously carried ap- 
proximately 30% of Brazilian coffee exports to U.S. gulf ports, said that if the 
line did not succeed in having the restriction removed through private representa- 
tives in Brazil, it would protest to the Maritime Board in Washington, the Brazil- 
ian Maritime Commission, and through diplomatic channels. 


U.S. and Japanese Investments; Eximbank Loan for Jets. Refinagdes de 
Milho, the Brazilian affiliate of the U.S. Corn Products Company revealed plans 
for a $10 million plant for wet milling at Mogf-Guagd@ in the state of SAo Paulo, 
which would be the largest of its kind in South America. The company currently 
was operating a maize-grinding plant at So Paulo. 





The Brazilian affiliate of the Japanese Toyota Motor Company, Toyota do 
Brasil, announced that construction would begin soon on a new automobile plant in 
Sfio Paulo. The installation would be in full production by 1962 and would manufac- 
ture 95% of the necessary parts. Toyota had already invested some $3 million in 
its Brazilian enterprise so as to be able to compete with such leading automobile 
makers as General Motors, Ford, Willys, Volkswagen, and Mercedes-Benz. 


The Export-Import Bank approved a seven-year $13.8 million loan for the 
sale by the Douglas Aircraft Company of two 126-passenger DC-8 commercial jet 
airliners to Panair do Brasil, an affiliate of Pan American World Airways. The 
DC-8's would be Panair do Brasil's first operational jets and would be used on 
regularly scheduled flights to points in South America as well as overseas service 
to Europe and the Near East. 


INTERNATIONAL 


U.S. Presidential Campaign. The U.S. foreign policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica, and Cuba in particular, soon crystallized into one of the major issues of the 
1960 presidential campaign. This was underlined by the Nixon proposal for a fifth 
nationally televised debate between the two candidates to be limited solely to the 
question, "What should the U.S. Government do about Castro?" The debate never 
materialized. Reflecting Democratic criticism of alleged Republican support of 
dictators, Kennedy had said that the Communists had established themselves in 
Cuba because the United States had supported the Batista regime. He asserted that 
the United States had not succeeded in persuading Cuba and the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica that it was genuinely on the side of freedom. He said that it was the policy of 
the United States rather than that of Castro that had first turned Cuba's former 
good neighbors against it and claimed that Castro had been successful in almost 
every country of Latin America in exploiting the twin themes of human misery and 
hatred of the Yankees. Kennedy added, however, that he did not disagree with the 
government's recent policy toward Cuba. He was as forthright in his criticism of 
Castro as Vice President Nixon, who labeled the Castro regime in Cuba an "intol- 
erable cancer" in the Western Hemisphere and denounced Castro for having broken 
all his earlier promises of instituting democratic procedures in Cuba. At one stage 
of the campaign, Senator Kennedy went so far as to advocate that the United States 
should "attempt to strengthen the non-Batista, democratic, anti-Castro forces in 
exile and in Cuba itself who offer eventual hope of overthrowing Castro."' He later 
asserted, however, that he had not intended to propose intervention in Cuba. Nev- 
ertheless, by this time Nixon had seized upon the remark and charged Kennedy 
with advocating the violation of no less than five international treaties to which the 
United States was a party. He asserted that Kennedy's policies were tantamount to 
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an invitation to Russian intervention leading to a third world war. Nixon argued 
that the United States should pursue a policy similar to that followed at the time 
of the overthrow of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala. He defended the policy of 
the Eisenhower administration in exerting economic pressure on Cuba, a policy 
which Kennedy claimed would merely accelerate Cuba's voluntary shift of trade 
toward the Communist bloc. During the campaign, Kennedy issued a statement 
outlining a 12-point program for Latin America, which included price stabiliza- 
tion for Latin America's basic exports, the encouragement of agrarian reform 
programs, and the expansion of the U.S. technical aid program. 


Latin Americans followed the U.S. election campaign with great interest, 
doubtless because the problems of the continent as a whole were being seriously 
discussed for the first time in a presidential campaign. At the same time, they 
viewed the new "'post-Castro" U.S. concern over Latin America with a certain 
skepticism. There were indications that Latin America supported Kennedy in the 
hope that his election would presage a return to Rooseveltian Good Neighbor poli- 
cies in the Western Hemisphere. However, there was little sympathy for the ap- 
proach of either candidate to the Cuban problem, since Kennedy's original sugges- 
tion was regarded as a clear violation of inter-American treaties forbidding any 
economic or political pressure on the internal policies of any nation in the Hemi- 
sphere, and Nixon's reference to the overthrow of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala 
were distasteful to the Latin Americans, as the Jornal do Brasil pointed out. The 
New York Times stated that the U.S. allies in the Western trading bloc, including 
Canada (see CUBA), were not disposed to join in an economic war against Cuba, 
and were, moreover, disturbed by the campaign's discussion of the Cuban situation. 








Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson returned from a trip to five South 


American countries: Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. He said that 
Fidel Castro's attempts to stir up feeling against the United States were making no 
headway among thinking citizens of the nations he visited. He found that Castro's 
Cuba was "as alien a concept to the thinking citizens of the countries I visited as 
it is tous."" There was some speculation as to why Benson had undertaken the 
trip. The Brazilian newspaper Estado de SAo Paulo commented, "The truth is 
that the coming of Mr. Benson to Brazil means only a subtle way for him to flee 
the North American political campaign." 


The United Nations to Debate Cuban Charges against the United States. The 
United States voted in favor of placing on the agenda of the U.N. General Assembly 
the charges Cuba had made against it of waging economic aggression and planning 
military intervention in Cuba. The complaint was assigned to the Political Com- 
mittee rather than to the plenary session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, despite the strong protests of the Cuban delegate, Rail Roa, who was sup- 
ported by the Soviet bloc delegations. The United States countered the Cuban move 
in the United Nations by requesting that the Organization of American States (OAS) 
proceed promptly with its investigations of Cuba's charges of U.S. intervention and 
aggression. It accused the government of Cuba of showing "flagrant disregard and 
defiance" of the appropriate organs of the OAS in bringing its allegations before 
the U.N. General Assembly and, further, of ignoring the action which the Security 
Council took in July (HAR, XIII: 490) when it postponed consideration of the Cuban 
charges until the OAS submitted a report. Ambassador John Dreier, U.S. dele- 
gate to the OAS, followed the request with the statement that the Cuban Government 
must be using the charges to justify its continued purchases of arms from the Soviet 
bloc and its increasing military preparations. The U.S. diplomatic note to the sec- 
retary-general of the OAS, José A. Mora, requested that the ad hoc committee set 
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up at the Seventh Meeting of Foreign Ministers at San José de Costa Rica should 
take prompt action to investigate the Cuban charges against the United States. The 
note contained the first formal charge by the United States that Cuba was receiving 
shipments of Communist arms and inferred that they were to be used for exporting 
the Cuban Revolution to the rest of Latin America. On October 29 Ambassador 
Dreier resigned for personal reasons as the U.S. representative to the OAS. Philip 
W. Bonsal, former Ambassador to Cuba, was appointed in his place. 


Inter- American Defense Committee. On October 6 the Inter-American De- 
fense Committee established a special committee to consider a motion submitted 
by the Argentine representative,General Miguel Adolfo Villarruel, which demanded 
that Cuba should declare whether or not it had become a military ally of the USSR. 
The Cuban representative, Major José Mole6n Carrera, was reported to have used 
foul and incoherent language in rejecting the Argentine request, which, he asserted, 
was instigated by the United States. He further accused both the United States and 
Argentina of intervening in Cuban affairs. During the heated debate, which was 
held in a closed session, the Mexican representative,General Alfonso Cruz Farf4n, 
declared that Mexico considered the question purely political in nature and as such 
not within the competence of the committee. Venezuela and Chile supported Mexico 
in voting against the resolution. 





Protests against U.S. Purchase of Dominican Republic Sugar. In an official 
note to the Organization of American States, Venezuela protested the recent author- 
ization by the U.S. Senate of the purchase of 322,000 tons of Dominican Republic 
sugar (HAR, XIII: 612). At the time, the United States had already received some 
100,000 tons of the sugar and was about to accept 165,000 tons more. Venezuela 
charged that the U.S. action violated the sanctions adopted against the Dominican 
Republic at San José in August (HAR, XIII: 572) and endangered collective action 
by the American nations against dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Venezuela's 
protests were echoed throughout Latin America. In discussing the situation, La 
Prensa of Nicaragua stated that 60% of the Dominican sugar production was part of 
Trujillo's private property. In reply, the U.S. State Department answered that the 
Venezuelans did not understand the nature of the sugar purchases made by the United 
States. The OAS, meeting on October 27 to discuss the economic sanctions to be im- 
posed on the Dominican Republic, did not promise action on the Venezuelan protest, 
maintaining that it could be debated only at another inter-American conference. An- 
other dissenting voice against the U.S. Senate's action was that of George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO. Meeting with President Eisenhower, he urged that the 
authorization of sugar purchases from the Dominican Republic above its established 
quota be withheld. His remarks were warmly welcomed by all anti- Trujillo groups 
(see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 





The Communist Bloc and Latin America. The Chinese People's Republic 
entertained cultural and other delegations from 12 Latin American nations who par- 
ticipated in the celebration of China's 11th National Holiday. They were received 
by Chairman of the Communist Party Mao Tse-tung and by Premier Chou En-lai. 
The Chinese press accorded much publicity to their visit, which included the sign- 
ing of three documents, among them a declaration of support for the Cuban Revo- 
lution. Further evidence of the increase in attention being devoted to Latin America 
by the Communist bloc was provided by Pravda, the Communist Party organ of the 
USSR, which on October 26 devoted one of its six pages to articles by Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionaries. One of the articles was by the former President of Guatemala, 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzm4n, who welcomed demonstrations and strikes in Latin America, 
stating that "the struggle of the Cuban Revolution will be our banner.'' Meanwhile, 
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there were indications of increased Latin American support for the admittance of 
Communist China to the United Nations. Tad Szule reported in the New York Times 
that influential supporters of President-elect Janio Quadros of Brazil urged such 
membership. The U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, John Moors Cabot, in a speech at 
Rio de Janeiro, deplored a "growing tendency among some nations" to favor Com- 
munist Chinese membership in the United Nations. 





Commission on Human Rights. The Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights, a new division of the OAS created in August 1959 in Santiago de Chile, be- 
gan functioning in Washington. The commission was planned to include seven mem- 
bers, each serving a four-year term. The Council of the OAS elected R6émulo Ga- 
llegos, well-known author and former President of Venezuela, as chairman of the 
commission. The commission was established to encourage respect for the rights 
of man by supplying information, directing studies, and formulating recommenda- 
tions for American governments. Upon accepting the post, Gallegos expressed 
concern regarding the commission's effectiveness. Since the OAS had denied it 
the power to investigate possible violations of human rights, Gallegos feared that 
it might become "simply another organ of the OAS with an uncertain and precarious 
mission." At the end of its meetings, the commission sent a formal note to Vicente 
Gavito, president of the Council of the OAS, asking for fuller powers. In response, 
the Council indicated that, since similar proposals to increase the authority of the 
commission had already been discussed when its statutes were prepared, it doubted 
if changes would be made. The commission planned to meet normally at the Pan 
American Union, but whenever necessary meetings would be transferred to other 
countries. 





Inter-American Press Association Meeting. The 16th annual meeting of the 
Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) convened October 14-21 in Bogoté, Co- 
lombia. The meeting was divided into two parts. From October 14 to October 16 
the Committee for Freedom of the Press met under the chairmanship of Jules 
Dubois, who presented a report on the situation of the press in the various Amer- 
ican nations. From October 19 to October 21 the delegates assembled to act upon 
the information submitted by this committee. At the latter meeting, 181 delegates 
and observers were present. Special attention was given to the present condition 
of freedom of the press in Cuba, with exiled Cuban editors making reports. During 
the meeting angry charges were exchanged between the Cuban news agency Prensa 
Latina and Jules Dubois, who was denounced as "a spy disguised as a newspaper- 
man." Denying the charge, Dubois offered proof that Prensa Latina had attempted 
to organize demonstrations in Bogota against the IAPA meeting (see COLOMBIA). 





By a unanimous vote, the IAPA delegates condemned Castro's regime as the 
absolute enemy of freedom of the press and as the "spearhead for the infiltration 
of Communism in Latin America, endangering continental security and stability." 
The Dominican Republic and Paraguay were also cited as nations lacking democratic 
systems, and Bolivia as a country lacking freedom of the press. There was criti- 
cism of Argentina, El Salvador, and Venezuela, where there had been incidents 
infringing on freedom of the press. The delegates agreed that there was freedom 
of the press in 28 nations and territories. 


Congress of Political Leaders, Bogoté. The first Seminar of American 
Political Leaders was held in Bogot4 October 24-30 under the auspices of the 
Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pafs. Among the delegates present were po- 
litical leaders from 13 Spanish American countries. Brazil was not represented, 
and the United States was represented not by political leaders but by two profes- 
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sors, Ronald Hilton of Stanford University and Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia 
University. There was one delegate from Canada, a Conservative Member of 
Parliament, James MacDonnell. Each delegate presented an account of the polit- 
ical parties in his country. The Bogot4 conference was organized as a sequel to 
the Stanford Conference on Latin America held in October 1959 (see special arti- 
cle in this issue). 


Inter-American Municipal Congress. Some 500 delegates representing 
cities of the United States and Latin America attended the Eighth Inter-American 
Municipal Congress, held in San Diego, California. Among the delegates were 
mayors, city councilors, and officials of most of the important cities of the Amer- 
icas. The Second Inter-American University Seminar on Municipal Affairs was 
held in conjunction with the congress. The topic under discussion was community 
development. 





Central American Confederation of Labor. Twenty-five top Central Ameri- 
can trade union leaders met in Tela, Honduras, to lay the groundwork for the for- 
mation of a Central American confederation of labor. Delegates representing most 
of the free trade unions of the area were present from Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Panama. Nicaragua did not participate. The proposed 
constitution and by-laws of the organization were drafted, along with other recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the constituent congress of the Central American 
Confederation of Labor, to be held in Guatemala December 19-21. 





New Banks: Inter-American Development Bank; Central American Bank for 
Economic Integration. A new bank, the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), 
began its operations on October 1, fulfilling the ambitions of Latin American coun- 
tries. According to the agreement established in December 1959 by the OAS, the 
Bank was "'to contribute to the acceleration of the process of economic development 
of the member countries, individually and collectively."' Its several functions were 
designed to achieve this goal. First it would work to promote the investment of 
both public and private capital in Latin America. In addition to soliciting outside 
capital, the Bank would be empowered to finance development projects independ- 
ently and to supplement the work of private companies. Secondly, the Bank pro- 
posed to work for a better utilization of the basic resources of its members and 
for greater stability in their foreign trade. Finally, in establishing a special 
technical assistance division, the Bank offered aid in preparing and implementing 
development plans and projects. 








All the American republics except Cuba joined the Bank. In the original 
agreement, the capital resources of the Bank were planned to total $1,000 million. 
Since Cuba failed to ratify the project, its share was not included in the final tabu- 
lation of the capital stock, which added up to $959,476,000. Normal development 
loans, to be repaid in the same currency as that in which the loan was made, were 
to receive 85% of the capital. The rest went to a Fund for Special Operations, de- 
signed for emergencies and specific projects where immediate repayment would be 
difficult. Money borrowed from this special fund would be repaid either partly or 
wholly in the currency of the borrowing nation. The interest rates of the IDB were 
low by Latin standards, being 6% on regular loans and as little as 3% on the special 
fund loans. 


Latin American subscriptions were to contribute $509,476,000 to the capital 
of the IDB. This amount was subdivided among the countries according to their 
varying capabilities, with Argentina and Brazil as the principal contributors. The 
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United States subscribed the remaining $450 million. A total of $400 million was 
to be delivered to the Bank over a period of three years, and the remaining $450 
million would remain on call. By the deadline of September 30, all member na- 
tions except the Dominican Republic had met the first quota payment. The execu- 
tive management of the Bank was fashioned according to the money allotment, since 
the voting power in the board of directors was made proportionate to the subscrip- 
tion of each country. The board of directors was made up of a representative from 
each member country, each serving for five years; it would meet once a year. The 
functional business was delegated to a seven-man board of executive directors, 
which would remain in continuous session in the Bank's office in Washington. The 
U.S. President would appoint one representative to this board, and the Latin Amer- 
ican governments would elect six, each serving for a three-year period. 


The Bank's president, the Chilean economist Felipe Herrera, stated that to 
begin with the Bank would undertake small and unspectacular projects because of 
its limited capital. Herrera anticipated that once the Bank had been established 
as a sound body, it would be able to issue bonds and thereby increase its capital. 
A special function of the IDB would also be to administer the Aid Fund of $400 mil- 
lion promised by President Eisenhower in July and discussed at Bogota in Septem- 
ber (HAR, XIII: 654). 


In the first week of business, 59 loan requests were submitted to the IDB 
from 17 countries. Of these, 13 came from official government agencies, 45 from 
private sources, and one from a combination of the two. These projects included 
22 for industry, 16 for power development and public service, 6 for agriculture, 5 
for financial institutions, 4 for mining, 3 for housing, 2 for education, and 1 for 
construction. Herrera said that about half of these requests were eligible for fur- 
ther consideration. 


Another bank, the Central American Bank for Economic Integration, came 
one step closer to realization. President Eisenhower promised that once the mem- 
ber countries had ratified the agreement, the United States would extend $10 million 
in financial assistance. Of this amount, $7 million would be offered immediately 
and the remaining $3 million in the next fiscal year. El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua were the four member nations of the bank, and each had prom- 
ised to provide $2 million toward the initial capital. 


The purpose of the bank was to aid in the economic integration of the area, a 
goal that Central Americans had been working for since 1952. Success still re- 
mained in the distant future, however. To begin with, Panama and Costa Rica did 
not join the bank. Costa Rica in particular had avoided involvement in Central 
American economic treaties, stating that it first needed to determine their possible 
impact on Costa Rican customs revenues. (It had never ratified, for instance, the 
1958 common market pact, signed by Panama and the other Central American coun- 
tries.) Secondly, the economies of the Central American nations are competitive 
with one another, each depending on one or two agricultural products. Consumer 
goods are imported from the outside, since with a few exceptions manufactured ar- 
ticles are not made in or exchanged between the Central American nations. Eco- 
nomic integration in such a situation is very difficult. Finally, the bank's capital 
was not large and so could not be expected to finance large innovating projects. 
Nevertheless, the creation of the bank was one step forward. Felipe Herrera of- 
fered the credit and technical assistance of the IDB to assist in promoting the Cen- 
tral American bank. 
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New Branch for Development Loan Fund. The U.S. Development Loan 
Fund (DLF) set up a separate division for Latin America. Douglas B. Smith, a 
former State Department economist and an officer of Puerto Rico's Economic De- 
velopment Administration, was appointed its director. The creation of the new 
division reflected the growing interest of the DLF in aiding Latin America. In the 
four months preceding, the DLF had approved six credits to Latin America total- 
ing $64.9 million. In comparison, over the preceding two and one-half years, a 
total of $83,890,000 had been approved. 





International Coffee Agreement. A program to bring about the stabilization 
of world coffee prices at a level considered fair to producers came closer to frui- 
tion. The International Coffee Agreement had been signed by 28 nations, all but five 
of them having an appreciable coffee supply for export. The nonmember countries 
were Ethiopia, Indonesia, the Republic of the Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and India. 
There were indications that Ethiopia would eventually endorse the agreement. The 
countries which had approved the agreement controlled more than 93% of the world's 
exportable coffee production. * The international agreement was an outgrowth of 
the 1958 Latin American Coffee Agreement, signed by 15 nations. The 1958 agree- 
ment established export quotas, stipulated the orderly marketing of coffee through- 
out the year, and attempted to keep coffee prices from tumbling. In 1958, the basis 
of an international agreement was achieved. While the flow of coffee was now con- 
trolled, the problem of overproduction was not solved. World exportable produc- 
tion for the crop year 1960-61 was estimated at 55.5 million bags (132 lbs. a bag), 
while world demand was estimated at about 42.5 million bags. 





Cut in Air Fares to South America. Subject to the approval of the govern- 
ments concerned, new economy air tariffs to South America were to begin in 1961. 
Jet fare would be cut by as much as 35%. Round trips from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro would cost $594 in the economy class (hitherto tourist class was $796.20), 
and New York to Buenos Aires would be $559 as against $934. The reduction was 
instituted to stimulate pleasure travel to South America and also to end the rate- 
cutting carried on so successfully in South America by nonmembers of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. 





Atom Show to South America; Research for U.S. Air Force. As part of the 
"Atoms for Peace" program, a traveling science-teacher demonstration-lecture 
program went from the United States to Latin America. The exhibit was to open in 
Buenos Aires on November 1 and would remain there for six weeks. It would be in 
Rio de Janeiro in March 1961, in Caracas in July, and in Lima in October. The ex- 
hibit shows the peaceful atom at work in industry, medicine, and agriculture. It in- 
cludes a low-power operating research and training reactor and an operating 2000- 
curie cobalt-60 gamma-ray facility. The lecture-demonstrations would be given in 
the language of the countries visited. 





At the University of San Andrés in La Paz, Bolivia, the University of Chile 
in Santiago, the University of Buenos Aires, and the University of Brazil in Rio 
de Janeiro, Latin American scientists were working on 17 basic research contracts 
for the U.S. Air Force, totaling more than a quarter of a million dollars. The 
studies were aimed at aiding and protecting astronauts against the dangers to be 
encountered in outer space. 





*In the November issue of the Hispanic American Report, p. 659, it was 
stated that 33% of the coffee exports were controlled by the International Coffee 
Agreement. The correct figure is 93%. 
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Canada Joins Pan American Institute of Geography and History. Canada 
was welcomed as a member of the Pan American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory by the institute's council at its opening meeting in Mexico City on October 24. 
Canada had long been interested in the work of the Institute and had collaborated 
in several of its research programs. Other inter-American organizations to which 
Canada belongs are the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the Pan-American 
Radio Office, and the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 





* + * * * * * * 


THE CONFERENCE OF POLITICAL LEADERS OF THE AMERICAS 
by 
Ronald Hilton 


In October 1959, a major conference was held at Stanford University under 
the auspices of the Hispanic American Society. It was attended by nearly 500 
specialists in Latin American affairs from this country, from Latin America, and 
even from Europe. At the conclusion of the conference, which commemorated be- 
latedly the first decade of publication of the Hispanic American Report, it was 
agreed that, while major conferences of this type would be held only once every 
ten year, the Hispanic American Society should sponsor at irregular intervals 
smaller conferences in different cities of the United States and Latin America. 
The author then proposed to Roberto Garcia Pefia, editor of El Tiempo anda del- 
egate to the Stanford conference, that, since the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) was to meet in Bogoté in October 1960, the next conference in the series 
sponsored by the Hispanic American Society should be held there following the 
IAPA meeting. Garcfa Pefia agreed to the proposal, and the administrative ma- 
chinery began to turn. I held two meetings with an ad hoc Colombian committee in 
this country in December and then went to Bogot4 in April to complete the arrange- 
ments. To the final and decisive meeting we invited Sr. Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
designado to the Presidency; he is a leading economist and Liberal politician. At 
this meeting Lleras Restrepo proposed that the economics society Sociedad Econé- 
mica de Amigos del Pais, of which he is chairman, should be the local sponsor of 
the conference and that the topic of the meeting should be "Political Parties in Latin 
America.'' Both proposals were approved, and the project was turned over to a 
local committee, which worked hard between May and October on the details of the 
conference. 





The sessions of the IAPA were full of attacks on the Castro regime. I was 
led to suggest that it would be wise to ensure popular support for the IAPA and to 
avoid the criticism leveled against the United States after the San José meeting 
for failing to take action against Trujillo while condemning Castro; the means to 
achieve this would be to complement the criticism of Cuba with a similar condem- 
nation of press censorship in the Dominican Republic and Paraguay. To this Jules 
Dubois gave the perfectly satisfactory reply that while the other dictatorships had 
been condemned, the stress on Cuba was to be explained by the presence in the 
meetings of several Cuban editors in exile. It was clear that some of the U.S. news- 
paper publishers present had no idea of what was involved. The IAPA is a worthy 
organization which has fought for freedom of the press in Latin America in an ad- 
mirable fashion, but one wonders if U.S. newspapers should be represented by the 
owners, who are basically businessmen, or by the editorial staff, which is concerned 
primarily with content. 
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Despite the charm of Bogot4 society, the political atmosphere proved de- 
pressing. It was evident that the mass of the people felt sympathy for Fidelismo, 
and any chance mention of Fidel Castro at the conference of political leaders drew 
applause from the general public. Quiet, un-Latin, aloofly serene President 
Lleras Camargo sat on top of his volcanic Olympus. The crater consisted of a 
group of urbane and intelligent politicians consumed with ambition, who had suc- 
ceeded only in paralyzing each other's efforts, so that the government literally was 
doing nothing. Lleras Camargo has repeatedly chastised them to little effect, while 
the mass of the people have become more and more allergic to party politics. This 
may have serious consequences in that many Latin Americans believe that "parlia- 
mentary democracy" must be replaced with "revolutionary democracy."' At the 
time of the conference, the paralysis was particularly severe, since Lleras Res- 
trepo was demanding that he be made Minister of Agriculture so that he and the 
Liberal Party he heads could be given credit for carrying out the agrarian reform. 
(In order to head off Fidelismo, many Latin American governments are now loudly 
advertising their programs of agrarian reform.) At the same time, Conservative 
leader Gilberto Alzate Avendafio, who died unexpectedly a month later on Novem- 
ber 26, was busy trying to block the reform of Article 121 of the constitution, a 
reform which the Liberals demanded so as to make it impossible for the Conserva- 
tives to stage a coup. In the new Cabinet which Lleras Camargo announced just 
after the conference, he did not name his cousin Lleras Restrepo Minister of Agri- 
culture (even though it was said that it would be politically impossible to say no to 
the designado), and not a single member of Alzate Avendafio's group was selected. 
For those who know Colombian politics, it is clear that Lleras Camargo showed 
great courage and independence. It is probable that this development further low- 
ered the prestige of old-line politicians. 


When the conference opened on October 24, there was an impasse among 
the Liberal and Conservative politicians who run the bi-partisan National Front. 
While they fought among themselves, they were determined to keep other groups 
out of the conference, even though from other countries distinguished leaders of 
various tendencies had been invited. Those left out retorted by circulating among 
the delegates a printed protest against their exclusion. 


The prevailing tone of the conference was anti-Americanism, usually referred 
to by the euphemism "anti-imperialism."' This was evident in the selection of the 
delegates. There were at least four from Peru alone, whereas the United States 
was represented only by Professor Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia University and 
the author. All the sessions were in Spanish and were not translated. The sole 
Canadian delegate, the Conservative James MacDonnell, deserves a citation for 
his ability to sit still for a week listening with rapt attention to speeches of which 
he understood not a word. Brazil was simply not represented. In brief, as at the 
Organization of American States, ''Pan Americanism" has come to mean a gather- 
ing of Spanish Americans chattering in Spanish, with a few Americans and Brazil- 
ians looking in from the outside. 


The speeches, summarizing the politics of their countries, by the political 
leaders attending the conference were usually good and sometimes brilliant, but ’ 
the same themes ran through them as through the conversations at the conference: 
"We are fighting imperialism. We like the people of the United States but not their 
government, the State Department, the corporations, and Wall Street. [Castro 
makes the same distinction.] We propose new economic formulae which will re- 
deem the peasant and the worker. [It was never specified what these new formulae 
are.] We need financial assistance in large amounts [from the United States]."' 
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While such speeches are reminiscent of Fidel Castro, who in Buenos Aires 
insulted the United States and ended up demanding that this country put up $30 bil- 
lion for Latin American development, it should be noted that all groups now go 
through the same routine. Indeed, the most acid comments about the United 
States at the Bogota conference came from a Chilean Catholic leader. He may 
have been, indeed I am sure he was, absolutely sincere, but he wished to make it 
abundantly clear that he had not sold out to the United States. 


Even though the Bogota conference of political leaders had been timed so as 
to come immediately after the IAPA meeting in order to take advantage of the 
presence in Bogoté of numerous leading journalists, the delegates to the IAPA 
meeting received no invitation, and not one (except the author) attended. Ap- 
parently the Bogota committee was frightened of being contaminated by IAPA, 
which was denounced as a tool of American capitalism. As usual, we went through 
the customary vitriolic attacks on AP and UPI. In reply, it should have been suf- 
ficient to point out that, for all their weaknesses, AP and UPI do an infinitely bet- 
ter job of reporting than does Prensa Latina, Fidel Castro's answer to AP and 
UPI, and that, utterly inadequate as they may be, U.S. newspapers still are gen- 
erally more honest than their Latin American counterparts. 


While Latin America was keenly interested in the U.S. elections, not one 
newspaper expressed a preference for Nixon, nor was there a single Latin Amer- 
ican at the conference who did not hope for a Kennedy victory. When pressed for 
an explanation, the delegates would say, ''The Republicans have always been bad 
for Latin America."' Kennedy was regarded as embodying the spirit of F.D.R., 
and as assuring an ample flow of financial support for Latin America. The liber- 
als regarded Kennedy as a liberal, while the conservatives, as clericals, wanted 
a Catholic to become President of the United States. 


In my address, I attempted quite unsuccessfully to explain why a goodly per- 
centage of the U.S. electorate could vote for Nixon. There was no comprehension 
of the fact that demands for increased U.S. financial aid would mean an increase 
in U.S. taxation; that in the United States the ordinary individual pays between a 
third and a half of his income to the government in taxes of one kind or another; 
and that most people would vigorously oppose an increase in taxation in view of 
the fact that in Latin American countries the income tax schedules cannot com- 
pare with that in the United States, while the most democratic country in Latin 
America, namely Uruguay, does not even have an income tax. Several delegates, 
who had vigorously denounced the United States as being financially dishonest, ob- 
viously resented any scrutiny of this matter. 


The Catholic Church in Latin America has repeatedly attempted to make a 
deal with dictators, and when the dictators have welshed on their agreement or 
have appeared to be in danger of imminent displacement, the Church has turned 
on them and brought about their downfall. Fearful of being tripped by the clerical 
network, even liberal anti-clerical leaders avoid antagonizing the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Even the leftists were deaf to the argument that many people in the 
United States were afraid of clericalism; that the clerical attacks on Mufioz Marin 
in Puerto Rico had increased this fear; that the world was threatened by a popula- 
tion explosion and that without a stable population political stability would be im- 
possible; and that the Catholic Church was defeating its own ends, since it hoped 
that without birth control the number of Catholics would increase, while in fact 
millions of the children produced in Latin America's population explosion were 
turning against the Church. Only a small minority of the political leaders would 
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listen to any ideas which deviated from their stereotyped preconceptions about 
the United States. Such misrepresentation has become a commonplace in inter- 
American meetings. It is a mistake to assume that the Good Neighbor policy de- 
mands that we listen politely and patiently to denunciations of our evil habits by 
Latin American politicians. We should accept such attacks when they are justified 
but speak back firmly when they are not. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NATIONS. New York. Worldmark 
Press, Inc., Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xxxi, 1456, 32 pp. of maps. 
$30.00 


Encyclopedias tend to grow like Topsy; in other words, topsy-turvy. A suc- 
cession of unrelated accretions destroys whatever logical organization there may 
have been, and the proposal that certain articles should be completely re-written 
according to some plan is rejected as being economically unfeasible. A parallel 
problem is that the scholarship embodied in encyclopedias tends to be sacrificed 
to commercialism; for example, there is no doubt that the present Encyclopedia 
Britannica cannot compare with the monumental work published by the scholars 
of Cambridge University. 





It is therefore with joy that we greet the Worldmark Encyclopedia of the 





Nations, in which each nation is described according to a rigorously prescribed 
and logically organized plan, with no attempts at facile commercialism. Each 
article is organized under 50 headings, so that the scholar can find with a mini- 
mum of confusion the basic information he is seeking. There are analyses of 120 
states, from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. This is more than the membership of the 
United Nations, since the list includes such entities as Andorra and Vatican City. 
Part I, which thus describes ''The Countries of the World,"' occupies pp. 1-1178. 
Part II, which fills the remainder of the volume, is entitled "The United Nations 
System," and this is the less valuable section of the book. It does not describe 
the workings of the United Nations as they really are, but as they appear in print. 
Some of the documents have a humorless irony. For example, in the "Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights,"' article 9 reads, ''No one shall be subjected to ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention, or exile.'' No mention is made of the fact that for many 
nations which signed the declaration it is deader than a doornail. Moreover, there 
is no mention of other equally solid organizations, such as the Commonwealth of 
Nations or the Organization of American States. In this formalized and exclusive 
concentration on the United Nations, we see here the hand of Benjamin A. Cohen, 
the Chilean who served as Under Secretary of the United Nations and Assistant 
Secretary General in charge of the U.N.'s Division of Public Information. The 
volume is largely his brainchild; after his death, it remained under the responsi- 
bility of an editorial board headed by James T. Shotwell, president emeritus of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In a future edition, the second part 
should either be made more realistic and expanded to include other organizations 
than the United Nations, or it should be suppressed. Be that as it may, the World- 
mark Encyclopedia of the Nations is a major contribution to the study of interna- 
tional affairs. It complements that most useful manual, The Statesman's Year- 
Book. The staff of the Hispanic American Report contributed all the articles on 
South America in the Worldmark Encyclopedia. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT PORTUGUESE FELLOWSHIPS AT STAN- 
FORD. 


Students who have completed the study of elementary Portuguese may apply 
for an NDEA Title VI Fellowship in Portuguese. This would allow them to do 
graduate study at Stanford University leading toward an M.A. or a Ph.D. in His- 
panic American Studies, with a specialization in Luso- Brazilian Studies. This 
specialization is one of those permitted within the program of Hispanic American 
and Luso- Brazilian Studies at Stanford University. This program will be of espe- 
cial interest for those students who wish to study modern Brazil and Portugal in 
a broad way rather than for those who wish to concentrate on the Golden Age or on 
purely literary studies. Those wishing to apply should write for the necessary 
forms to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso- Brazilian Studies, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since all applications must be received in Jan- 
uary, these forms should be obtained immediately. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


A limited number of tuition fellowships or half-time fellowships and half- 
time teaching assistantships in Hispanic American Studies are available at Stan- 
ford University. All applications, properly completed, must be received by 
February 15. The necessary forms should therefore be obtained immediately, and 
applicants should write to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS IN SPANISH AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Graduate students who wish to prepare for an M.A. or Ph.D. in Spanish, 
with a specialization in Hispanic American Studies, may apply for a teaching 
assistantship in Spanish. The necessary forms, which must be returned before 
February 15, should be obtained immediately from the Department of Modern 
European Languages, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


STANFORD SUMMER SESSION IN HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO- BRAZILIAN 
STUDIES. 


The Stanford Summer Session of 1961 will offer school teachers and univer- 
sity instructors an excellent opportunity to familiarize themselves with the tech- 
niques used at Stanford in the study of contemporary Spain, Portugal, and Latin 
America. Those eligible are Spanish language teachers or social studies teachers 
having some knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese. Those participating in the sum- 
mer program will have an opportunity to write for the Hispanic American Report. 
There will be a limited number of fellowships and assistantships. For the 
necessary forms, write to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso- Brazilian 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
ic concerns elf with definite arer—Spin, Portal, and Lain Ameriea—but this cultural rather thas 
a geographical region. Like that old nano’ se eet ee een ee 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most dificult of modern techniques, 
the use of satire tafcenaieen, Satis (eet <eamenee ot Per eae Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar whi oe ee Ao 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic Studies program 
strives to bridge’ ta daeggeseet gues betwen tae Bolunadbens sik ta anil acaainen, 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day- in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and soci . The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Geograph s an important in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
withows Canelin te auetimiet teas a cal a coe This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
pro ream pevvida'=-Sadhammapad Shi tsla snedp. Tha School of Banmelon Waid) Adaiie of a te 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
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Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 
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Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 

Hispanic Americar Society Membership List 

Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 
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